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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  .American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  .Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  In 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Urilon,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Installation  of  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 

as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


.\t  a  time  when  machinery  for  promoting 
international  peace  and  cooperation  is 
undergoing  a  crucial  test,  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Alljerto  Lleras  of  Colombia  as 
Director  General  brings  a  new  leader 
to  the  Pan  American  Union.  On  June  4 
the  new  Director  General  took  office  at  a 
special  session  of  the  Governing  Board 
attended  by  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  by  many  prominent  officials. 

Elected  on  March  12  to  serve  until 
Decemljer  31,  1954,  Dr.  Lleras  is  the  first 
Latin  American  to  fill  this  post.  His  nine 
predecessors  during  the  Pan  American 
Union’s  57  years  were:  William  E.  Curtis 
(1890-93);  Clinton  Furbish  (1893-97); 
Joseph  P.  Smith  (1897-98);  Frederic 
Emory  (1898-99);  W.  W.  Rockhill  (1899- 
1905);  Williams  C.  Fo.x  (1905-07);  John 
Barrett  (1907-20);  and  L.  S.  Rowe 
(1920-46). 

Dr.  Antonio  Rocha,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  opened  the  meeting  by 
welcoming  two  new  representatives  on  the 
Board,  the  Ambassadors  of  Ecuador  and 


.\rgentina.  In  their  replies,  Ixjth  re¬ 
affirmed  their  countries’  cooperation  in 
strengthening  the  inter-American  system. 
The  occasion  also  marked  the  imminent 
departure  of  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant 
Director  General,  who  will  soon  leave  for 
Santiago  to  represent  Mexico  as  .\mbas- 
dador  to  Chile. 

Dr.  Rocha  formally  installed  the  Director, 
stressing  the  outstanding  qualities  which 
Dr.  Lleras  Ijrings  to  his  new  position. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  I  express  to 
Dr.  Lleras  the  sentiments  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  of 
its  staff  when  I  say  that  his  installation  is 
accompanied  l)y  a  feeling  of  security  and 
an  atmosphere  of  hope.  As  a  Colombian 
statesman  he  has  had  a  broad  admin¬ 
istrative  and  political  experience  in  all 
lines  of  human  endeavor.” 

Dr.  Rocha  then  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Lleras’  administration  as  President  of 
Colombia  “at  a  very  trying  moment  in 
the  nation’s  history”  had  won  his  general 
respect  and  admiration.  “He  is  a  man 
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who  fulfills  the  obligations  entrusted  to 
him,”  said  the  speaker. 

‘‘The  presence  of  Dr.  Lleras  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
holds  the  importance  of  a  major  inter¬ 
national  precedent,”  Dr.  Rocha  continued. 
“He  was  chief  of  the  Colombian  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  You  will 
recall  the  crucial  pieriod  through  which 
the  world  was  then  passing.  The  dawn 
of  a  new  peace  organization,  the  future 
United  Nations,  could  be  discerned;  it 
was  to  lie  an  organization  in  which  the 
world  w'ould  be  joined  by  democratic 
ideals.  Its  purposes  were  to  l)e  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  collective  progress 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Natu¬ 
rally,  with  respect  to  world  problems,  our 
inter-American  organization  offered  a 
magnificent  regional  example,  but  it 
seemed  that  its  star  might  pale  before  the 
new  sun.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  known 
how  far  the  world  organization  would 
{jermit  the  survival  of  our  Inter-American 
System.  Many  of  you  here  took  part  in 
the  discussions  at  the  Me.xico  Conference, 
and  many  of  you  can  liear  witness  how 
Dr.  Lleras  championed  Pan  American 
ideals  and  made  them  his,  in  mind  and 
heart.  He  expressed  these  ideals  in  such 
a  form  that  they  could  not  only  exist  in 
harmony  with  the  w'orld  organization  but 
also  be  directed  tow'ards  a  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  system  itself  and  thus  achieve 
a  higher  degree  of  coojjeration  with  the 
world  organization. 

“The  concrete  result  of  those  delibera¬ 
tions  was,  among  many  other  documents, 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  and  many  resolu¬ 
tions  that  are  now'  Ijeing  executed  and 
implemented.  This  is  an  auspicious  mo¬ 
ment,  then,  in  which  Dr.  Lleras  assumes 
the  directorship  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Ijecause  he  brings  with  him  the 
inter-.\merican  spirit  that  inspired  these 


resolutions,  and  Ix^cause  he  is  a  true  wit¬ 
ness  to  and  a  devout  champion  of  those 
ideals.  It  is  therefore  extremely  fortunate 
that  just  when  the  Inter-American  System 
is  to  lie  implemented  at  approaching  con¬ 
tinental  congresses,  such  as  that  at  Bogota, 
to  which  its  complete  and  general  reorgan¬ 
ization  is  entrusted.  Dr.  Lleras  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in 
a  position  to  act  with  the  same  spirit  of 
foresight  and  faith  that  he  displayed  at 
Mexico  City. 

“After  Mexico  came  the  conference  at 
San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  we  achieved  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  provisions  assuring  regional  sys¬ 
tems  a  position  favorable  for  cooperating 
with  the  world  organization  and  giving 
it  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The 
survival  of  our  system  within  the  world 
organization  lieing  thus  assured,  we  still 
have  much  to  do,  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

“The  program  for  the  next  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Bogota 
is  about  to  be  completed.  August  15 
is  the  final  day  for  receiving  from  the 
American  governments  their  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  topics  proposed  for  its 
agenda.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  good  advice  of  the  Director 
General  in  setting  down  these  comments 
and  opinions  and  giving  form  to  the 
definitive  program  of  the  Inter-.American 
Organization. 

“Dr.  Lleras:  In  the  name  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  I 
declare  that  you  are  dully  installed  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  post  to  w'hich  you  were  elected 
with  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  Board.  They  stand  Ijehind 
you,  offering  you  their  hearty  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  in  the  titanic  task 
that  must  Ije  performed  for  the  unity  and 
welfare  of  .America.” 


DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
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In  his  reply,  Dr.  Lleras  accepted  the  new 
honor  bestowed  upon  him,  saying: 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Go\erning  Board: 

“I  am  fully  aware  that  this  moment  I 
am  laeginning  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  I 
have  ever  undertaken.  The  most  power¬ 
ful,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  important 
regional  organization  of  nations  has  seen 
fit  to  entrust  to  me,  through  the  generosity 
of  its  member  governments,  the  direction 
of  its  central  organ  under  circumstances 
that  render  success  difficult,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  will  obligate  all  my  good  will  and 
put  to  the  test  my  limited  capacity  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  office  adequately.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  a  critical  moment  for  our  or¬ 
ganization,  which  must  speedily  justify  the 
need  for  its  continued  existence  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  In  the 
second  place,  I  must  succeed  Dr,  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  meri¬ 
torious  of  Americans,  who  for  26  years 
gave  to  this  institution  a  prestige  and  a 
force  which  were  possible  of  achievement 
only  under  a  man  of  his  excellent  qualities 
as  executive,  diplomat,  and  man  of  laws, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  all  was  not  as 
easy  as  it  is  today  in  the  relations  among 
the  21  American  republics.  And  as  though 
that  were  not  enough,  in  striking  a  balance 
of  my  responsibilities  I  must  add  that  at 
recent  conferences  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  seen  the  radius  of  its  activities 
extended,  and  that  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  laid  down  at  Mexico  the  field  in 
which  the  Board  and  the  Director  will 
have  to  serve  our  peoples  will  necessarily 
grow  larger  day  by  day.  Thus,  although 
I  have  often  been  called  upon  to  perform 
difficult  tasks,  today  I  am  at  once  anxious 
and  stimulated  as  I  contemplate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  I  foresee  and  which,  if 
resolved  happily,  would  give  me  the 
Ixiundless  satisfaction  of  having  served 
well  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful 


causes — the  increasing  unity  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

“Fortunately,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .\merican  Union  is  daily  liecoming 
a  better  instrument  for  considering,  decid¬ 
ing,  and  directing  our  general  policy.  On 
this  Board  are  outstanding  statesmen  of  the 
Continent,  whose  experience,  counsel,  and 
guidance  will  greatly  facilitate  the  under¬ 
taking  to  which  I  shall  henceforth  wholly 
devote  myself.  As  long  as  I  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  this  liody  I  shall  pursue  my 
service  in  liehalf  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  with  constantly  renewed  vigor. 

“I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  draw  up  any 
plan  of  work.  I’he  Pan  .American  Union 
possesses  an  e.xemplary  tradition,  spirit, 
and  history,  and  from  these  the  lines  of  its 
future  orientation  should  Ije  drawn.  It 
has,  liesides,  a  staff  which  has  contributed 
to  its  present  greatness  and  which  can  lie 
counted  upon  to  exert  new  efforts  in  order 
to  increase  the  moral  heritage  of  our  or¬ 
ganization.  Therefore  there  will  lie  no 
revolution  in  this  transition,  which  at  your 
initiative  places  the  reins  of  this  office  for 
the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  a  Latin 
American;  rather  there  will  Ije  a  renewal 
of  our  former  determination  that  this 
organization  shall  serve  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  its  capacity  the  interests  en¬ 
trusted  to  it  by  the  republics  of  this 
hemisphere. 

“In  accepting  from  the  CJovcrning  Board 
the  post  of  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  I  must  once  more  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  twenty-one  govern¬ 
ments  of  our  continent,  and  to  each  mem- 
lier  of  the  Board  who  personally  contrib¬ 
uted  to  my  presence  today  among  you.  I 
already  enjoy  the  privilege  of  friendship 
with  many — almost  all— of  you,  a  friend¬ 
ship  formed  in  the  closest  collaboration  on 
different  occasions;  and  I  hope  that  these 
ties  may  Ije  strengthened  still  more  during 
the  permanent  contact  that  the  future  has 
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in  Store  for  us,  happily  for  me.  In  that 
way,  as  in  many  others,  my  task  will  Ije 
exceptionally  pleasant,  and  I  shall  find 
many  compensations  for  any  discrepancy 
that  may  arise  Ijetween  the  aims  of  my 
work  and  its  execution  and  consequences. 

“I  believe  that  w’e  all  must  regret  today 
that  our  distinguished  colleague.  Dr.  Pedro 
de  Allja,  having  been  called  by  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  high  post  in  the  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice,  should  lie  leaving  this  center  where 
for  many  years  he  rendered  such  effective 
service  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  For 
my  part,  I  know  that  oui  long  friendship 
was  made  still  more  sincere  and  vital  by 
virtue  of  the  attitude  which  he  assumed 
l)efore  this  Board  in  withdrawing  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  office  of  Director  General, 
an  office  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by 
virtue  of  his  unusual  ability  and  his  years 
of  service,  and  which  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  filled  more  efficiently  than  the 
one  whom  you  finally  decided  to  elect.  I 
am  more  sorry  than  anyone  else  not  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  his  invaluable  collaboration, 
and  I  feel  that  his  departure  will  be  a  real 
loss  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

“Memljers  of  the  Governing  Board:  I 
promise  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
devote  all  my  energies  to  performing  the 
tasks  entrusted  to  me  by  inter-American 
agreements  and  the  regulations  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  And  I  request  once 
more  your  closest  and  most  constant  collab¬ 
oration  so  that  my  efforts  may  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  all  America.” 

Rising  to  acknowledge  the  Director 
General’s  reference  to  him.  Dr.  de  .\lba 
said  that  Dr.  Lleras’  “investiture  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  marks  a  new  course  in  the  history 


of  this  institution.  As  a  cultured  man 
experienced  in  law  and  government  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  tradition  and  the 
\  alue  of  experience.  For  his  words  recog¬ 
nizing  the  \^ork  that  has  been  done  in 
this  House  I  express  my  thanks  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  and  on  behalf  of  the 
technical  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
Pan  American  L’nion.  .  .  . 

“The  faith  in  the  future  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  Dr.  Lleras  spioke  should 
sustain  the  countries  of  America  when 
they  think  of  their  own  destiny. 

“It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
work  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  tr\^ 
to  serve  each  one  of  the  member  countries 
in  some  way,  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
interpret  their  sentiments  and  their  ideas. 

I  have  striven  to  strengthen  the  continental 
conscience  and  to  promote  affectionate 
understanding  among  all  the  countries 
that  compose  the  Union.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship,  the  confidence,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  English-speaking  workers 
of  this  institution.  They  have  been  so 
cordial,  so  frank,  so  open,  that  I  have  felt 
that  this  building  is  really  filled  with  the 
atmosphere  of  fellowship.  There  are  no 
differences  Ijecause  of  race,  language,  or 
religion,  and  this  is  a  great  advance  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  .  .  . 

“Dr.  Lleras  will  have  under  his  orders  a 
group  of  specialists  and  men  distinguished 
in  their  respective  fields,  a  group  of  workers 
that  are  already  united  by  old  friendships 
and  that  will  be  faithful  friends  and  col- 
lalxjrators.” 

Dr.  de  Alba  closed  by  reminding  the 
Board  and  his  companions  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  that  “in  Chile  you  will 
have  a  long-distance  collaborator  and 
personal  friend.” 


The  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States 


Its  Antecedents  and  the  Juridical  Relationship  Between 
the  Inter- American  System  and  the  United  Nations 
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Chtef,  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


I.  The  Conference  of  Bogota  and  its  antecedents 

In  the  illustrious  city  of  Bogota  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  will  be  held.  Prominent  among  the 
many  notable  events  in  the  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  history  of  this  capital  will  be 
one  of  international  significance  which  will 
lay  the  foundations  for  the  third  great 
period  of  Pan  Americanism. 

In  the  development  of  our  American 
organization,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  three  well-defined  stages  are  clearly 
seen,  two  already  concluded,  and  one 
barely  in  its  inception. 

The  first  stage  originated  in  Panama  in 
1826,  at  the  First  Congress  of  American 
States,  which  was  convoked  by  Simon 
Bolivar.  For  many  years  the  Liberator 
had  nourished  the  idea  of  continental 
solidarity  and  perpetual  union,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  success  of  his  noble  initiative 
in  bringing  together  for  the  first  time  the 
statesmen  of  the  young  independent  re¬ 
publics,  he  is  justly  recognized  as  the 
Father  of  Pan  Americanism.  This  long 
initial  period  showed  a  slow  and  modest 
development,  but  during  its  course  our 
continental  organization  became  well 
rooted. 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  National  Library  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  as  the  first  in  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Min- 
islry  oj  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
will  open  in  that  capital  on  January  17,  1948 


The  second  stage  was  reached  at  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-1890. 
It  was  at  that  Conference  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  now  known  as  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  created. 

Since  1890  the  regional  organization  of 
the  Americas  has  experienced  fifty-seven 
years  of  steady  progress,  unparalleled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  This  progress 
has  been  achieved  by  means  of  a  long 
series  of  conferences,  some  called  interna¬ 
tional  and  others  special  or  technical,  and 
recently  by  the  Meetings  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  these  conferences 
the  American  States  have  concluded 
various  treaties,  conventions,  declarations, 
and  resolutions  which  embody  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  System  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  basic  law  of  the  Continent. 
They  have  created,  too,  many  permanent 
agencies  which,  in  the  intervals  between 
conferences,  give  practical  application  to 
the  agreements  reached  and  the  principles 
established. 

These  juridical  principles  have  been 
supplemented  by  many  others  of  an 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  nature 
which  govern  the  relations  between  the 
American  States  in  such  fields.  All  of 
them  are  the  product  of  an  element  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  inter¬ 
national  organization — a  spirit  of  friendly 
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cooperation.  This  element  has  been  ever 
present  in  the  Pan  American  movement 
and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  success  attained  throughout  its 
history. 

The  Inter-American  System  is  not  an 
isolationist  movement;  on  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  gives  it 
strength  and  vitality  is  world-wide  in 
scope.  The  Preamble  of  Resolution  IX 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  1945,  providing  for  the  Re¬ 
organization,  Consolidation  and  Strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Inter- American  System, 
contains  the  following  declarations:  “The 
Inter-American  System  is  and  has  tra- 
l  ditionally  been  inspired  by  a  deep  sense 
of  universal  cooperation.  .  .  •  The  Inter- 
American  System  should  maintain  the 
closest  relations  with  the  proposed  general 
international  organization  and  assume  the 
^  appropriate  responsibilities  in  harmony 
,  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
i  general  international  organization.” 

The  Inter-American  System  is  not  in 
itself  a  single  central  organization.  As 
pointed  out,  it  operates  mainly  through 
the  media  of  conferences  and  permanent 
agencies,  which  complement  each  other. 
The  conferences  afford  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics  an  opportunity 
to  assemble,  exchange  views,  and  arrive 
at  conclusions  on  problems  of  common 
interest.  The  permanent  agencies  give 
continuity  to  the  movement. 

.\mong  these  agencies,  which  constitute 
the  lifeblood  of  the  system  and  which 
function  in  every  field  of  inter-American 
activity,  the  Pan  American  Union  occupies 
the  foremost  position.  As  the  interna¬ 
tional  organization  of  the  twenty-one 
.American  Republics,  the  Pan  American 
Union  acts  in  the  capacity  of  permanent 
secretariat  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  the  Meetings 


of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  many 
special  or  technical  conferences.  In  the 
performance  of  these  functions,  the  Pan 
American  Union  prepares  the  program  and 
the  regulations  for  each  conference;  com¬ 
piles  advance  documentary  material  on 
the  topics  included  in  the  agenda  in 
order  to  provide  the  delegates  with  the 
necessary  antecedents;  serves  as  the  de- 
pxisitary  for  the  archives  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions;  and  in  the  interval  between 
conferences  undertakes  the  necessary 
measures  to  carry  out  the  resolutions 
approved  which  require  implementation. 
In  addition,  the  Pan  American  Union 
performs  many  other  functions  in  the 
vast  field  of  inter-American  activity, 
serves  as  a  center  of  information  on  the 
member  countries  and  on  the  relations 
among  them,  and  prepares  numerous 
publications  which  are  distributed  among 
the  Governments  and  interested  persons. 

Although  the  Inter-American  System  is 
not  a  single  centralized  organization,  a 
high  degree  of  coordination  exists  among 
its  component  elements  through  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which,  as  the  central 
agency  of  the  System,  exercises  the  func¬ 
tions  of  an  executive  body.  This  coordi¬ 
nation  will  probably  be  increased  in  order 
to  obtain  more  practical  and  efficient 
results  in  the  broad  field  of  inter-American 
relations. 

Between  the  years  1890  and  1945,  that 
is,  in  the  second  stage  which  has  just  been 
briefly  described,  the  Inter- American  Sys¬ 
tem  experienced  its  constructive  develop¬ 
ment  and  acquired  its  juridical  structure. 
In  1945,  at  the  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  in 
Mexico  City,  it  became  imperative  to  take 
new  bearings  and  make  a  change  in  our 
course  because  of  factors  arising  at  about 
that  time.  There  the  third  stage  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  System  began  to  emerge. 
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This  third  stage,  however,  because  of 
reasons  which  will  later  be  explained,  will 
actually  begin  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  for  it  will 
be  there  that  the  standards  provisionally 
set  up  in  Mexico  will  be  formally  and 
permanently  defined,  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
the  Inter- American  System  will  be  carried 
out  in  all  its  aspects,  with  the  exception  of 
continental  security,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference,  the 
date  for  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  what 
will  be  accomplished  at  the  Ninth  Confer¬ 
ence,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  a  general 
way  the  work  of  the  Mexico  Conference, 
for,  as  already  stated,  what  the  latter  did 
provisionally,  without  previous  detailed 
study,  the  former  will  carry  out  in  defini¬ 
tive  and  concrete  form,  after  long  study 
and  serious  consideration  by  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  agencies  and  by  the  respective 
Governments. 

In  the  C.onference  at  Mexico  far-reach¬ 
ing  measures  were  agreed  upon  which  not 
long  ago  would  have  been  considered  im¬ 
practical  or  radical  and  which,  for  that 
reason,  would  have  encountered  insur¬ 
mountable  opposition.  But  in  the  Pan 
American  movement  when  a  proposal  is 
reasonable,  is  based  on  sound  and  con¬ 
vincing  arguments,  and  is  put  forward  at 
the  proper  time,  it  wins  support  and  is 
usually  accepted.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  Pan  Americanism,  or  the  Inter- 
American  System,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  a  flexible  movement;  it  adjusts  itself  to 
changing  circumstances,  to  new  needs, 
new  ideas,  or  new  developments.  Its 
temjx)  has  always  been  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  by  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  to  take  a  step  forward  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  it  advisable.  This  has 
been  evident  in  ever\'  period  of  its  gradual 


development  and  was  especially  so  in 
Mexico  in  1945. 

By  that  year  we  had  experienced  many 
months  of  the  international  conflict,  of 
grave  national  and  international  problems, 
and  of  economic  dislocations  that  would 
continue  and  perhaps  become  more  critical 
after  the  war,  then  nearing  its  end.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  circulating  every¬ 
where  new  ideas  and  new  concepts  of 
international  organization,  which  became 
crystallized  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro¬ 
posals,  and  later  were  given  concrete  form 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  inaugu¬ 
rated  just  over  a  month  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  ours.  All  these  factors  contributed 
to  the  results  of  the  Mexico  Conference. 

Among  the  resolutions  approved  at 
Mexico,  two  may  be  mentioned  without 
minimizing  the  importance  of  many 
others.  These  are:  1)  Resolution  VIII  on 
Reciprocal  Assistance  and  American  .Soli¬ 
darity,  known  as  the  Act  of  Chapultepec; 
and  2)  Resolution  IX  on  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Consolidation  and  Strengthening  of 
the  In  ter- American  System.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  may  be  summarized  in  two  brief 
titles:  Continental  Security,  and  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  In  ter- American  System. 

The  first,  cis  previously  stated,  will  be 
confined  to  exclusive  consideration  by  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  present  a  more  complete  picture 
I  shall  make  a  few  comments  on  it.  Both 
topics  form  part  of  the  general  plan  agreed 
upon  in  Mexico  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Inter-American  System. 

1.  Continental  Security. — Over  a 
period  of  years  we  had  built  a  peace 
system  consisting  of  nine  treaties,  conven¬ 
tions,  and  declarations.  This  system  had 
never  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  sanctions. 

Until  the  Mexico  Conference  of  1945, 
the  American  Republics  had  preferred  a 
policy  of  continental  responsibility  for  the 
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maintenance  of  peace  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  consultation,  which  aims  at  the 
solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  through 
peaceful  measures.  The  principle  of  con¬ 
sultation  was  created  in  1936  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  held  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1938, 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
.American  States  provided  the  means  or 
instrumentality  to  implement  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  is,  the  Meetings  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Toward  the  end  of 
1938  woild  conditions  were  more  confused 
and  unsettled  and  an  international  conflict 
appeared  inevitable.  The  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  doctrine  of  consultation 
through  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  at  Panama  in  1939,  at 
Habana  in  1940,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1942,  enabled  the  American  Governments 
to  adopt  a  common  and  solidary  policy 
with  respect  to  the  grave  problems  which 
confronted  them  during  the  war. 

At  Mexico  City  this  doctrine  was  further 
implemented  by  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec.*  Until  then  the  American 
governments  had  agreed  on  measures 
which  might  be  considered  advisable  to 
presence  the  peace  of  the  Hemisphere. 
.As  previously  stated,  the  use  of  sanctions 
had  not  been  explicitly  stipulated.  At  the 
Mexico  Conference  the  Governments  took 
the  final  step.  They  agreed  on  specific 
measures  to  insure  the  peace  of  America, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force. 

The  Act  was  adopted  before  the  San 
^Francisco  Conference  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  it  should  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  general 
international  organization  when  it  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Act  would  be  operative  only  during 
the  war  emergency  and  that  in  order  to 

•  See  Bulletin,  May- June  1947,  p.  299,  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  part  played  by  Dr.  Lleras,  new  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  formulating  this  Act. 


give  it  permanent  form  and  efl’cct,  its  pro¬ 
visions  would  be  incorporated  in  a  treaty. 
At  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
later  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
announced  that  such  a  treaty  would  be 
drawn  up,  and  that  a  Conference  would 
Ijc  held  for  this  purpose  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  discussing  the  juridical  relationship 
of  the  Inter-American  System  with  the 
United  Nations,  I  shall  try  to  point  out 
how  that  Treaty  must  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  the  world  Charter. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
American  System. — The  action  second  in 
importance  taken  at  historic  Chapultepec 
Castle  was  Resolution  IX,  dealing  with 
the  Reorganization,  Consolidation  and 
Strengthening  of  the  Inter- American  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  on  this  resolution  that  .iiany  of 
the  agreements  arrived  at  in  Bogota  will 
be  based.  It  embodies  many  provisions 
which  not  long  ago  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  revolutionary,  but  which  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  approved  at  the  Conference 
because  they  were  deemed  essential  to 
make  Pan  Americanism  more  dynamic 
and  more  consonant  with  new  world  con¬ 
ditions.  Recent  events  had  broadened  the 
horizon,  had  created  a  new  outlook  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  times,  and  had  brought 
forth  a  demand  for  bold  action  to  meet 
reality.  The  main  provisions  of  Resolu¬ 
tion  IX  of  the  Mexico  Conference  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  holding  of  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  at  four-year  intervals  instead  of 
every  five  years.  These  are  the  assemblies  of  the 
Inter-American  System. 

2.  The  holding  of  regular  annual  Meetings  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  (unless  there  should 
be  held  in  the  same  year  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States).  Any  American 
State  may  request  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
exclusively  emergency  questions. 

These  two  types  of  Conferences,  however,  will 
retain  their  former  well-defined  scofie.  The  first 
will  continue  to  formulate  general  inter-American 
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policy,  and  determine  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  inter-American  instruments  and  agencies. 
The  second,  of  a  consultative  character,  will  make 
decisions  with  regard  to  problems  which  justify 
this  ty()e  of  assembly  because  of  their  urgency  and 
importance  and  in  the  consideration  or  solution 
of  which  the  American  States  have  a  common 
interest. 

3.  The  comp>osition  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  representatives  ad 
hoc,  designated  by  the  American  Governments, 
and  with  the  rank  of  .\mbassador,  entirely 
independent  of  the  diplomatic  missions  accredited 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Strict 
and  immediate  compliance  with  this  provision 
by  all  the  countries  has  been  suspended  by  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Governments.  The  Bogota  Conference 
will  make  the  final  decision  on  this  question. 
Until  the  Mexico  Conference,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  had  been 
composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
each  Government  in  Washington,  even  though 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
.States,  h  'd  at  Habana  in  1928,  provided  that 
the  Governments  could  appoint  special  represen¬ 
tatives. 

4.  The  assignment  of  political  functions  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
The  exercise  of  this  type  of  activity  had  been 
prohibited  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  well 
as  to  the  Governing  Board,  by  resolution  of  the 
Sixth  Conference. 

The  Mexico  Conference  did  not  assign  political 
functions  to  the  Pan  American  Union  in  specific 
terms.  The  term  “pwlitical”  has  many  connota¬ 
tions  and  is  therefore  subject  to  diffeient  inter¬ 
pretations.  For  this  reason  it  was  considered 
advisable  not  to  use  this  term.  However,  that 
the  Conference  at  Mexico  intended  the  new 
Governing  Board  to  be  clothed  with  such  powers, 
within  certain  fixed  limitations,  is  quite  plain 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  delegates  and  from 
the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  Resolution  IX. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  Inter- American 
Eiconomic  and  Social  Council,  to  replace  the 
Inter- .American  Financial  and  Eiconomic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  created  by  the  First  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  at  Panama  in  1939. 

6.  The  election  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  and  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Until  the  Mexico  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  had  represented  that  Government  on  the 
Governing  Board,  and  because  of  his  rank  within 
the  Board  had  always  been  elected  Chairman. 


With  the  new  system  of  representation  on  the 
Governing  Board,  the  United  States  is  represented 
by  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
.American  .Affairs.  In  keeping  with  the  present 
situation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
is  freely  elected  every  year,  and  may  not  be 
reelected  for  the  period  immediately  following. 

The  Governing  Board  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  elect  the  Director  General,  but  under  a 
different  procedure.  The  jjerson  elected  may  not 
be  reelected,  nor  succeeded  by  another  of  the 
same  nationality. 

.\11  the  provisions  of  Resolution  IX  ot 
the  Mexico  Conference,  which  I  have  just 
enumerated,  are  temporary.  The  Bogota 
Conference  will  give  them  permanent 
form  by  incorporating  them  in  the  various 
instruments  which  will  be  signed  by  the 
Governments.  These  instruments  will  deal 
mainly  with  the  following; 

1.  The  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-.American 

System,  the  provisions  of  which  will  govern  the 
juridical  structure  and  will  replace  the  resolutions 
which  until  now  have  been  in  force.  The  Pact 
will  compare  in  many  resjjects  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  ; 

2.  The  two  Declarations  that  are  to  be  attached  * 
to  the  Pact,  one  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  and  the  other  on  the  International  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man. 

3.  The  Treaty  on  the  Inter-.American  Peace 
System,  which  will  replace  all  existing  agreements 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

4.  The  permanent  organization  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Eiconomic  and  Social  Council. 

5.  The  Inter-.American  Council  of  Cultural  Co¬ 
operation. 

6.  The  Inter-.American  Council  of  Jurists. 

7.  The  Statute  of  the  Inter-.American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women. 

8.  The  Inter-.American  Military  Defense  Coun-  a 
cil,  unless  this  subject  is  previously  included  in  j 
the  .Agenda  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  C.onference. 

9.  The  establishment  of  an  equitable  system  for 
the  financial  support  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
and  of  all  its  related  agencies. 

All  these  projects  will  serve  to  put  into 
effect  the  provisional  measures  adopted  at 
Mexico.  Measures  of  such  import  fall 
within  the  scope  of  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  rather  than  a  special  conference, 
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and  for  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  entrust 
the  Ninth  Conference  with  the  final 
decision. 

From  the  Conference  at  Bogota,  our 
System  will  emerge  reorganized,  consoli¬ 
dated  and  strengthened  in  every  respect. 
New  standards  and  principles  will  be  laid 
down  for  the  permanent  guidance  of  our 
regional  organization  of  the  future.  This 
is  why  Bogota  will  be  known  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  third  stage  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  System. 

The  significance  of  the  Ninth  Confer¬ 
ence,  therefore,  is  obvious.  It  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
international  life.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  stated  that  the  Bogota  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  the  most  important  inter- 
.\merican  assembly  since  the  one  held  at 
W  ashington  in  1890,  over  half  a  century 
ago. 

II.  Juridical  relation  between  the  Inter - 
American  System  and  the  United  Nations 

Having  sketched  the  background  of  the 
Ninth  Conference,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  that  is, 
the  juridical  relation  between  the  Inter- 
.■Xmerican  System  and  the  United  Nations. 

It  may  appear  that  the  second  point  has 
no  connection  with  the  first.  Although  the 
connection  is  not  a  logical  one,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  bound  together,  for  the 
reason  that  the  relationship  between 
the  regional  system  and  the  world  system 
will  inevitably  be  discussed  at  the  Bogota 
Conference,  and  particularly  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  scheduled  to  meet  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

At  the  time  the  United  Nations  was 
established  it  was  agreed,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Ameiican  countries,  to 
centralize  certain  activities  in  the  new 
World  Organization,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  greater  strength  and  efficiency. 
In  doing  so,  we  created  certain  obligations 


for  ourselves.  These  obligations  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  basic  instrument  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Charter.  It  is  this 
instrument  that  defines  the  scope  and  form 
of  coordination  and  correlation  between 
the  American  regional  system  and  the 
world  system,  and  it  is  to  that  document, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations 
undertaken,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

If  we  examine  the  Charter  closely,  we 
will  find  that  the  pertinent  articles  do  not 
cover  the  question  of  integration  in  all  its 
aspects,  but  in  one  only,  that  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

This  circumstance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  only  field  in  which  the  World 
Organization  was  given  general  and  in 
some  respects  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  reason  for  this  decision  is  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  United  Nations  was  created. 

The  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
was  the  result  of  the  determination 
of  the  victorious  nations  to  establish  an 
effective  mechanism  for  preventing,  at 
all  costs,  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
events  which  scourged  the  world  during 
recent  years. 

The  dominating  idea  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  at  the  Conference  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1945  was  that  such  a  catastrophe 
must  never  occur  again,  and  to  convert 
this  powerful  idea  into  a  living  reality, 
international  peace  and  security  must  lie 
maintained  by  stable  and  lasting  means. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  is,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  This  is 
its  reason  for  being,  its  mission,  and  its 
responsibility.  All  other  activities  will  be 
subordinated  to  this  end. 

When  the  United  Nations  adopted  the 
Charter,  the  premise  was  agreed  upon  that 
international  peace  is  indivisible,  and  that 
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to  maintain  it  effectively  there  must  exist 
some  supreme  authority. 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  delegates 
were  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 
autonomy  and  independence  which  the 
Inter-American  System  had  always  en¬ 
joyed  in  its  practical  operation.  This  was 
the  viewpoint  of  the  minority,  however, 
and  in  the  end  even  those  of  this  opinion 
decided  to  cast  their  vote  for  world  inte¬ 
gration  in  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
preservation  of  peace,  in  view  of  the 
marked  tendency  to  unify  and  centralize 
world  authority  in  this  field  within  a  single 
agency. 

In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
Articles  52-54  of  Chapter  VI 11  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  regional  agencies  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  and  Articles  33  of  Chapter 
V^I  and  51  of  Chapter  \"I1  also  bear  on 
the  subject. 

Article  33  places  the  solution  of  disputes 
by  regional  agencies  or  arrangements  on 
the  same  plane  as  other  methods  of  pacific 
settlement. 

Article  51  b  particularly  important,  lie- 
cause  it  is  under  this  article  that  the  Inter- 
American  System  is  authorized  to  act  in 
certain  circumstances  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  obtaining  prior  consent  from  the 
Security  Council.  In  fact,  it  is  from  this 
article  that  the  power  of  the  American 
countries  is  derived  to  act,  w'ithin  the 
restrictions  of  the  Charter,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  or  the  Treaty 
which  may  be  adopted  to  convert  that 
emergency  measure  into  a  permanent 
peace  instrument. 

The  articles  referred  to  are  the  only  ones 
which  impose  restrictions  upon  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  System.  These 
restrictions,  however,  apply  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  and 
even  then  only  when  the  use  of  coercive 
measures  is  involved. 


The  American  States  may  continue  to 
settle  their  differences  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive,  by  means  of  any  of  the  peaceful  pro¬ 
cedures  which  already  exist  in  the  Inter- 
American  System.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to  en¬ 
courage  the  settlement  of  local  controver¬ 
sies  by  means  of  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements. 

It  is  true  that  Articles  34  and  35,  referred 
to  in  paragraph  4  of  Article  52,  provide 
that  the  Security  Council  may  investigate 
any  dispute,  or  any  situation  which  might 
lead  to  international  friction  or  give  rise  to 
a  dispute,  and  that  any  State  may  bring 
any  dispute,  or  any  situation  of  this  nature, 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  or 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  may  lie 
interpreted  as  a  contradiction  of  what  has 
lieen  said  liefore,  but  it  should  lie  noted 
that  with  respect  to  these  two  articles  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Council  was 
interpreted  in  San  Francisco  as  extending 
only  to  the  investigation  of  the  dispute,  to  [ 
determine  whether  or  not  a  situation  exists 
which  might  disturb  international  peace 
and  security,  and  not  to  the  replacement  or 
duplication  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
regional  agency  to  solve  disputes  by  peace¬ 
ful  methods. 

In  any  event,  if  the  Security  Council 
should  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  an  inter-American  dispute,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  when  it  goes  beyond 
the  discussion  stage  the  Council  would 
have  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  five 
countries  which  are  permanent  members,  [ 
for  if  one  of  the  permanent  members  ex¬ 
ercises  its  right  of  veto  the  SecurityCouncil 
could  not  assume  jurisdiction  over  the 
dispute. 

Further  examination  of  the  Charter 
shows  that  the  American  States  cannot 
take  enforcement  action  on  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative.  Such  action  must  be  previously 
authorized  by  the  Security  Council,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  two  following  cases:  (1)  Signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Charter  may  take  any  action, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  Charter, 
against  a  State  which  was  its  enemy  in  the 
Second  World  War;  and  (2)  any  State  or 
group  of  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  in¬ 
herent  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognized  in  the  Charter, 
may  take  action  on  its  own  initiative,  in 
case  of  armed  attack,  until  the  Security- 
Council  has  taken  the  necessary  measures 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.  The  only  obligation  of  the  country 
or  countries  concerned  in  this  case  is  to 
inform  the  Security  Council  immediately 
of  the  action  taken. 

The  second  exception  indicated  is  the 
one  which  affects  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  that  may  be  adopted  to  give  perma¬ 
nent  form  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec. 

To  summarize  the  foregoing:  the  Charter 
makes  it  unequivocally  clear  that,  in  case 
of  armed  attack,  the  American  Republics 
may  act  on  their  own  initiative,  individ¬ 
ually  or  collectively,  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  Article  51.  It  is  equally 
clear,  in  accordance  with  Article  52,  that 
the  .\merican  Republics  may  settle  their 
controversies  by  means  of  their  own  pro¬ 
cedures.  As  to  the  application  of  sanctions 
or  the  taking  of  enforcement  action,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  freedom 
of  action.  In  this  intermediate  stage,  the 
situation  is  an  anomalous  one,  because  the 
American  States  cannot  apply  sanctions 
against  one  of  their  own  number,  unless 
the  Security  Council  previously  authorizes 
them.  It  might  happen  that  when  author¬ 
ization  was  requested  from  the  Security 
Council,  or  even  when  the  Council  itself 
decided  to  assume  jurisdiction,  one  of  the 
permanent  members  would  veto  it,  or  there 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  votes. 
In  such  a  situation  neither  the  .American 
States  nor  the  International  Organization 


itself  would  be  in  a  position  to  act.  This 
intermediate  step,  therefore,  presents  an 
obstacle  to  the  sure  and  swift  settlement  of 
purely  inter-American  conflicts  in  their 
different  stages. 

The  provisions  just  briefly  analyzed  fur¬ 
nish  the  standards  which  must  guide  us  in 
readjusting  the  Inter-American  System  to 
the  requirements  of  the  World  System. 
This  readjustment  is  obligatory,  for  it  is 
imposed  by  agreement,  embodied  in  a 
treaty  to  which  all  members  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  are  parties. 

The  regional  organization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  will  consider  this  matter  of  integration 
or  coordination  at  the  two  conferences 
mentioned:  The  Inter-.American  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security,  to  take  place  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  at  a  date  yet  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
can  States,  to  be  held  at  Bogota  next 
January. 

The  first  will  have  as  its  single  purpose 
the  incorporation  into  a  treaty  of  the 
principles  and  procedures  which  were 
embodied  provisionally  in  the  Act  of 
Chapultepiec,  in  order  to  give  them 
pjermanent  force.  These  principles  and 
procedures  have  to  do  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  continental  peace  and  security, 
a  field  in  which  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  imposes  clearly  defined  restrictions. 
The  Conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  w-ill 
consequently  have  to  coordinate  or  har¬ 
monize  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepjec  with  those  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  What  these  provisions 
are,  and  the  nature  of  the  limitations  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  drafting 
the  mutual-defense  treaty,  have  been 
indicated  in  previous  paragraphs. 

The  second  conference,  or  the  one  to 
be  held  soon  in  Bogota,  will  be  devoted 
mainly  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  to  the  consolida- 
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tion  Into  a  single  instrument  of  all  the 
existing  methods  for  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes. 

With  regard  to  the  first  aspect  of  the 
work  scheduled  for  Bogota,  the  United 
Nations  Charter  contains  no  restrictive 
provisions.  As  to  the  second  aspiect,  the 
Charter  merely  requires  that  regional 
agreements  Ije  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  existing  regional  agreements  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  therefore, 
remain  in  force,  and  may  be  applied  with 
complete  independence.  In  fact,  the 
World  Organization  itself  is  required  to 
encourage  the  application  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  only  lie 
necessary  to  harmonize  or  link  the  two 
systems  of  pacific  settlement,  the  world  and 
the  regional,  in  order  to  avoid  any  con¬ 
flict  or  inconsktency  Ijetween  them. 

The  Bogota  Conference,  howexer,  will 
go  further.  At  this  Assembly  it  is  planned 
to  establish  cooperative  relations  with  the 
corresponding  agencies  of  the  World 
Organization  in  every'  field  of  activity — 
juridical,  economic,  social,  and  cultural. 

The  basic  principles  that  are  to  govern 
these  relations  have  already  been  formu¬ 


lated  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  They  set  a  pattern 
that  will  be  used  as  a  guide  by  the  Bogota 
Conference  when  the  time  comes  to 
consider  this  particular  topic. 

The  principles  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
are  as  follows; 

1.  The  specialized  inter-.^merican  organiza¬ 
tions  that  function  within  the  System  shall  estab¬ 
lish  the  closest  cooperative  relations  with  similar 
world  organizations,  effectively  coordinating  and  ! 
harmonizing  their  activities  in  order  to  achieve 
their  common  purposes. 

2.  Specialized  inter-American  organizations,  on 
entering  into  agreements  with  international  or¬ 
ganizations  of  a  world-wide  character,  shall  main¬ 
tain  their  identity  and  position  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Inter-American  System,  even  when 
exercising  regional  functions  for  the  said  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

3.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  as  the  agency  responsible  for  “the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Inter- American  System  and 
the  solidarity  and  general  welfare  of  the  American 
Republics,”  shall  intervene  whenever  it  may  f 
deem  it  necessary  in  the  negotiation  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  specialized  organizations  of  the 
Inter- American  System  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  world  system,  in  order  to  preserve 
unity  in  the  coordination  of  efforts  and  activities 

as  among  those  organizations. 


Felix  Nieto  del  Rio 


Representative  of  Chile  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


Dr.  Felix  Nieto  del  Rio  is  Chile’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Representative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Since  January  27  of  this  year, 
when  he  replaced  the  Honorable  Marcial 
Mora,  he  has  Ijeen  representing  the 
government  of  President  Gabriel  Gon¬ 
zalez  V’idela  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Nieto  came  well  equipped  for  his 
new  position.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  diplomatic 
life  (1918-1920)  he  was  an  attache  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy  in  Washington,  which 
he  now  returns  to  head.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  has  acquired  a  store  of  valuable 
experience  in  international  affairs,  built 
up  in  many  countries  and  in  many  re¬ 
sponsible  positions.  His  political  gifts  and 
knowledge  of  international  law  have  found 
expression  at  the  League  of  Nations,  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  at  many  inter- 
.\merican  conferences,  as  well  as  in  other 
posts.  It  should  be  recalled  that  it  was 
Dr.  Nieto  who  obtained  Bolivian  assent 
to  the  mediation  of  the  Chaco  War. 

The  Ambassador  has  also  written  a  great 
deal  on  international  matters  for  publica¬ 
tions  in  his  own  country  and  outside. 
For  many  years  he  has  Ijeen  a  contributing 
editor  of  El  Mercurio,  a  leading  Santiago 
daily,  and  was  at  one  time  Director  of  the 
Revista  Chilena  {Chilean  Review).  He  is, 
Ijesides,  the  author  of  Cronicas  Literarias, 
La  Independencia  del  Brasil  y  el  Ideal  Repub- 
licano,  and  an  essay  on  History  oj  the 
Commercial-Political  Relations  between  Chile 
and  Argentina. 


Dr.  Nieto,  now  fifty-eight  years  old,  is 
a  native  of  Cauquenes,  in  the  Chilean 
Province  of  Maule.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Chile  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  Santiago,  and  holds  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  Political 
Sciences  as  well  as  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Dr.  Nieto  entered  the  diplomatic  field 
in  1915  as  Attache  to  a  Special  Mission  to 
Buenos  Aires.  Two  years  later  he  was 
Attache  to  the  Chilean  Legation  in  Cuba. 
From  1918  to  1920,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Chilean  Embassy  in  Washington, 
first  as  Attache,  later  as  Secretary  ad- 
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interim.  During  this  time  he  represented 
his  country  at  the  First  International 
Lalxir  Conference,  which  was  held  in  that 
capital. 

In  1923  he  was  back  in  his  own  country 
as  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  and  two  years  later  went  to  Vienna 
as  Chilean  Consul  General.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Chile¬ 
an  Legation  in  Brussels  and  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

In  1927  he  agam  returned  to  Chile  as 
Minister  Resident  and  Director  of  the 
Diplomatic  Department  in  the  Chilean 
Ministry’  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1929  he 
seiA’ed  as  Minister  on  Special  Mission  to 
Peru,  and  in  1930  became  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Santiago. 
As  political  adviser  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry  in  1933,  Dr.  Nieto  attended  the 
Conference  of  Chilean  and  Argentine 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mendoza; 
went  to  Buenos  Aires  to  negotiate  the 
political  aspects  of  a  commercial  treaty; 
and  served  as  Plenipotentiary  Delegate  of 
Chile  to  the  Seventh  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States. 

His  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Chaco  War  took  place  from  1935  to  1938. 
He  went  to  Bolivia  to  prepare  the  media¬ 
tion  as  Special  Envoy  Plenipotentiary. 
As  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  he  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  the  Mediation  Group 
to  terminate  the  war.  Finally,  he  served 
as  Delegate  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
to  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference  in  the 
Argentine  capital,  being  at  the  same  time 


Confidential  Ambassador  before  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government.  From  1936  to  1939 
he  was  Chilean  Ambassador  to  Brazil  and 
in  1936  was  Chilean  delegate  to  the 
Inter-.^merican  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Dr.  Nieto  attended  the  Third  Consulta¬ 
tive  Meeting  of  American  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1941-42, 
after  which  he  became  a  memljer  of  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Commission 
(1942-46).  In  1943,  during  a  continental 
tour,  he  served  as  Ambassador  at  large  in 
seventeen  American  countries.  He  was 
Chile's  delegate  to  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
at  Mexico  City  in  1945,  and  became 
Permanent  Delegate  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in  1946. 
That  same  year  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Chilean  Delegation  to  the  Second  Part  of 
the  First  United  Nations  Assembly. 

President  of  the  Chilean  Institute  of 
International  Studies,  the  Ambassador  is 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chilean 
Society  of  History  and  Geography.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law  and  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Argentine  and  Peruvian  Societies. 
He  also  has  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the 
Chilean  Academy  of  History  and  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  New  York.  He  has 
l)een  decorated  by  seven  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  nine  American  republics. 

Before  her  marriage,  Senora  de  Nieto 
del  Rio  was  Luz  Perez  de  Castro.  The 
Ambassador  has  a  son  and  daughter, 
Felix  Nieto  Sarratea  and  Teresita  Nieto 
de  Undarraga,  children  of  his  first  wife. 


Julio  Ortega  Frier 

Representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  February  27,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic’s  103rd  anniversary  of  independence, 
Dr.  Julio  Ortega  Frier  presented  his  letters 
of  credence  as  Ambassador  from  that 
country  to  President  Truman  at  the  White 
House.  Succeeding  Dr.  Emilio  Garcia 
Godoy,  who  served  in  Washington  for  two 
years,  the  newly-appointed  envoy  also 
represents  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

distinguished  lawyer,  diplomat,  edu¬ 
cator,  and  writer.  Dr.  Ortega  Frier  is  no 
newcomer  to  the  United  States.  He  re¬ 
ceived  part  of  his  education  in  this  country, 
where  he  has  many  friends,  and  in  1938 
represented  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  on  Special 
Mission  to  Washington  during  arbitration 
of  the  Dominican-Haitian  dispute. 

The  Ambassador  was  born  in  Santo 
Domingo  June  30,  1888,  the  son  of  Juan 
Isidro  Ortega  Montano  and  .\ntonia  Frier 
Troncoso.  After  receiving  his  early  school¬ 
ing  in  the  capital,  in  1903  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  a  student  at 
the  Twenty-first  Street  High  School  in 
New  York  City.  Later  he  enrolled  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus,  grad¬ 
uating  in  1909.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
country  to  begin  his  professional  studies, 
which  culminated  in  1922  when  he  gradu¬ 
ated  as  a  lawyer  from  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo  with  five  academic  de¬ 
grees  to  his  credit. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Ortega  was  busy  with 
many  other  activities.  From  1909  to  1914 
he  taught  languages  and  natural  sciences 


at  the  Escuela  Normal  Superior.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  school  inspector  for  the 
Province  of  Santo  Domingo.  For  the  next 
two  years  he  was  superintendent  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces; 
for  the  next  seven,  he  was  superintendent 
and  Director  General  of  Education. 

Ever  since  1933,  Dr.  Ortega  has  been 
connected  almost  continuously  with  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo,  first  as  a 
member,  then  as  Dean,  of  the  Law  Fac¬ 
ulty,  and  finally  as  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  position  he  held  when  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  The  only  interruptions  in  his  long 
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service  with  the  University  occurred  during 
the  time  he  was  Secretary  of  Justice  (1936- 

37) ;  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  (1937- 

38) ;  and  President  of  the  Assembly  to 
Revise  the  Constitution  (1941-42  and 
again  in  1946). 

Dr.  Ortega’s  long  public  career  has 
included  a  numlier  of  other  posts.  To 
mention  only  a  few,  he  has  served  on  the 
National  Board  of  Education;  on  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse;  on  the  Dominican 
Repuljlic’s  C^entennial  Committee;  on  the 
Mixed  Dominican-Haitian  Frontier  Com¬ 
mission;  on  the  Permanent  Consultative 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations;  and  on 
the  Commission  of  University  Reforms. 
In  the  cultural  field,  he  has  been  President 
of  the  Dominican-American  Cultural  In¬ 
stitute,  of  the  Dominican-Brazilian  Com¬ 
mission  of  Cultural  Interchange,  and  of 
the  Dominican-Chilean  Commission  of 
Cultural  Interchange.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  \’ice-President  of  the  Dominican 
Commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

As  an  eminent  jurist.  Dr.  Ortega  played 
a  dominant  role  on  the  Commission  in 
Charge  of  Preparing  Social  Reform  Laws. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Educa¬ 
tion  he  helped  to  prepare  the  laws  of 
public  instruction  in  use  today.  And  at 
one  time  or  another  he  has  served  on  the 
following:  the  Special  Tax  Commission; 
the  Commission  for  the  Revision  of 
Registry  of  Land  Titles;  the  Commission 
for  Revision  of  Banking  Laws;  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  for  the  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  International  Law;  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jurists  for  the  Revision  of 
National  Codes. 


As  chief  of  delegation.  Ambassador 
Ortega  has  represented  his  country’  at 
many  international  congresses  and  at  the 
inauguration  of  several  Latin  American 
presidents.  For  example,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Third  Inter-American  Congress 
of  the  Caribliean  and  was  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  President  of  the  Special 
Dominican  Delegation  which  attended  the 
inauguration  of  General  Caspar  Dutra  as 
President  of  Brazil. 

Dr.  Ortega  Ijelongs  to  a  numljer  of 
scientific  and  literary  societies  lx)th  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  abroad.  At 
home  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  .•Associa¬ 
tion;  of  the  Ateneo,  a  literary  society;  of 
the  Dominican  Historical  .Academy;  and 
of  the  Dominican-German  Scientific  In¬ 
stitute  of  Santo  Domingo.  In  other 
countries  he  Ijelongs  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences, 
to  the  Societe  de  Legislation  Comparee  of 
Paris,  to  the  Instituto  Sanmartiniano  of 
Colombia;  and  is  Honorary  President  of 
the  .Agrupacion  Pro-Ensenanza  de  Hechos 
Historicos  of  Cuba. 

Ever  the  internationalist,  Dr.  Ortega 
has  received  decorations  from  Panama, 
Ecuador,  and  Haiti,  Ijesides  three  from  his 
own  country.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
books  and  articles  on  historical,  cultural, 
and  educational  subjects,  including  one  in 
English  written  at  the  University  of  Ohio. 

The  new  Ambassador  is  now  living  at  the 
handsome  Dominican  Embassy  on  Six¬ 
teenth  Street  in  \Vashington  with  his  wife, 
Carmita  Pena  Henriquez,  and  his  son 
and  daughter,  Rafael  .Andres  and  Maria 
de  la  Altagracia. 


Guatemala  Takes  the  Sky  Road 

GEORGE  M.  GALSTER 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  aviation  so  of  their  plush  seats  and  soundproofing 

vitally  affected  the  every-day  life  of  the  perhaps,  but  still  performing  yeoman 

people  as  it  has  in  Latin  America.  Here  service. 

industry  and  agriculture,  language  and  Just  to  get  an  idea  of  how  these  small 
customs,  yes,  even  the  existence  of  entire  domestic  lines  operate,  the  author  recently 
communities  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  spent  a  day  with  aviateca,  Guatemala’s 
air  transportation.  pioneer  airline.  This  company,  started 

If  you  remember  what  your  geography  with  one  small  airplane  back  in  1929, 

book  said  about  Central  and  South  .\mer-  now  serves  the  entire  country  with  two 

ica,  you  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  Douglas  DC-3’s,  two  DC-2’s,  one  Ford 

this  unique  situation.  Isolated  by  natural  Trimotor,  and  one  single  engined  Norse- 

barriers  of  mountain  or  jungle,  many  of  man.  All  schedules  are  fluid,  that  is, 

these  countries  never  experienced  the  planes  are  flown  to  any  point  where 

normal  development  of  canal  boat,  rail-  cargo  piles  up.  Luxury  items  are  carried 

road,  or  highway  transport.  Instead,  from  Guatemala  City  to  any  point  in  the 

people  who  traveled  only  by  muleback  and  interior  for  seven  cents  per  pound  while 

dugout  canoe  are  now  enjoying  the  speed  staple  goods  are  first  shipped  to  Puerto 

and  comfort  of  modern  airplanes.  Away  Barrios  by  rail,  then  flown  from  there  at 

from  the  larger  cities,  for  instance,  it  isn’t  four  cents  per  pound.  This  system  sim- 

at  all  unusual  to  find  veteran  air  travelers  plifies  bookkeeping,  of  course,  and  en- 

who  have  never  seen  a  locomotive  or  taken  courages  commercial  distributors  to  cover 

a  ride  in  an  automobile.  the  entire  country.  Passengers  are  carried 

Some  economists  say  that  these  countries  when  there  is  room  and,  if  they  are 

will  actually  develop  faster  without  the  lucky,  bucket  seats  may  be  installed, 

burden  of  costly  and  obsolescent  ground  A  typical  work -day  begins  at  6.00  in 
transportation  systems.  Whether  this  is  the  morning.  Mechanics  give  the  plane  a 

true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  evident  that  the  final  check  while  gas  tanks  are  lieing 

airplane  has  a  role  here  entirely  different  filled  and  cargo  goes  alxjard.  Last 

from  its  role  in  the  United  States.  minute  weather  reports  are  received  as 

At  the  present  time  there  are  between  the  three  passengers  climb  in.  Our 
60  and  70  air  transport  companies  serving  DC-3,  a  veteran  of  the  European  in- 

Latin  America.  While  a  few  large  inter-  vasion,  is  loaded  with  2%  tons  of  Klim 

national  lines  receive  most  of  the  publicity  powdered  milk,  Pablum,  Campljell’s  to- 

and  profits,  the  majority  of  these  organi-  mato  soup.  Hinds’  Honey  and  .Almond 

zations  go  unnoticed  in  their  unglamorous  Cream,  dot  powder,  tires,  wagon  wheels, 

jobofbringingdaily  necessities  to  hundreds  and  a  girl’s  bicycle.  We  take  off  from 

of  isolated  villages.  And  if  you  have  ever  Guatemala  City’s  Ijeautiful  .Aurora  air- 

wondered  what  happens  to  airplanes  con-  port  and  in  ten  minutes  are  over  the 

sidered  too  old  for  service  in  the  United  jungle-blanketed  mountains  with  no  signs 

States,  you  will  find  them  here,  stripped  of  civilization  visible.  The  .American 
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pilot,  Johnny  Matthews,  assures  us  that 
an  emergency  landing  field  is  never  more 
than  2D  minutes  away.  “Of  course,  on 
some  small  fields,”  he  adds,  “it  might  be 
impossible  to  fly  the  ship  out  again.” 

In  less  than  an  hour,  we  circle  low  over 
the  tiny  village  of  La  Libertad.  There 
is  no  radio  here  and  the  pilot  has  to  wait 
until  someone  comes  out  to  chase  the 
cattle  from  the  landing  strip.  After  an 
easy  landing  on  the  natural  grassy  savan¬ 
nah,  the  big  plane  rolls  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  the  thatched  hut  which  ser\es  as 
administration  building.  Supplies  des¬ 
tined  for  the  town  are  piled  on  the  edge 
of  the  runway  and  2000  pounds  of  corn, 
the  area’s  chief  source  of  income,  are 
loaded  aboard. 

The  next  stop  is  Flores,  with  a  pKJpula- 
tion  of  about  2100.  This  leg  of  the  flight 
takes  only  eight  minutes,  so  we  fly  just 
over  the  tree  tops.  Suddenly  the  brackish 
water  of  Lake  Peten  comes  into  view  and 


we  see  the  town  huddled  on  a  tiny  island. 
A  short  stretch  of  sandy  beach  on  the 
mainland  serves  as  a  landing  strip;  all 
cargo  and  passengers  have  to  Ije  paddled 
across  to  the  town  in  canoes.  Flores  citi¬ 
zens  spend  most  of  their  time  gathering  and 
preparing  chicle  for  their  gum-chewing 
cousins  to  the  north,  and  so  important 
has  this  industry  Ijecome  that  even  the 
limestone  for  a  new  hospital  was  brought 
in  by  air.  Of  course,  the  chicle  goes  out 
by  air  since  it  would  take  two  weeks  and 
cost  twice  as  much  to  ship  it  overland. 
Our  load  of  corn  is  left  here  and  we  take 
off  empty  for  Coban,  100  miles  to  the 
south. 

Large  billowy  clouds  are  snagged  among 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountain  peaks,  so  Mat¬ 
thew’s  pulls  the  ship  up  to  12,000  feet. 
At  this  altitude  it’s  easy  to  forget  that 
you’re  flying  in  the  tropics.  About  the 
time  you  are  wishing  loudly  for  an  over¬ 
coat,  the  descent  is  started  and  everyone 
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swallows  lustily  to  relieve  the  change  in 
pressure  on  his  ears. 

The  field  at  Coban  is  approached 
through  a  valley  with  hills  towering  on 
lx)th  sides.  Some  of  the  little  farms  appear 
to  l)e  standing  on  end  as  they  slide  by  the 
window.  Suddenly  the  pilot  makes  a  90- 
degree  turn  to  the  left  and  we  drop  into  a 
postage  stamp  field.  Brakes  are  jammed 
on  as  soon  as  the  wheels  touch.  Most  of 
the  townspeople  are  lined  up  along  the 
fence  in  their  colorful  costumes.  Twenty- 
three  of  them  are  going  north  to  gather 
chicle  during  the  summer;  each  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  assortment  of  Ijedding, 
clothing,  food,  chickens,  pigs,  and  dogs. 
The  men,  of  course,  carry  machetes  as 
their  only  tool  for  jungle  work.  On  take¬ 
off,  the  wheels  are  lifted  quickly  and  we 
l)arely  scrape  over  the  trees  at  the  end  of 
the  runway. 

In  a  half-hour  we  are  back  at  Flores  for 
refueling.  Passengers  and  their  lievy  of 
livestock  get  out  for  a  breather,  fx^cause 
the  cabin  soon  Ijecomes  unljearable  in  the 


hot  sun.  Some  of  the  corn  is  taken  aboard 
again  for  points  further  north. 

.Soon  after  takeoff,  we  are  thrilled  by  the 
sight  of  an  enormous  stone  temple  jutting 
from  the  expanse  of  jungle.  This  myste¬ 
rious  structure  marks  the  deserted  ruins  of 
Tikal,  an  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Mayan 
empire.  In  his  book  The  Ancient  Maya, 
S.  G.  Morley  estimates  that  Tikal  once  had 
a  population  of  200,000  or  more.  As  we 
circle  overhead,  it  appears  that  the  ruins 
cover  at  least  several  hundred  acres. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an 
advanced  civilization  could  exist  in  such 
a  wilderness,  the  outlines  of  a  once  vast 
lake  system  xisible  from  the  air  suggest 
that  this  may  have  iDeen  a  rich  agricultural 
district  centuries  ago. 

We  are  still  discussing  this  possibility 
when  Matthews  has  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  finding  the  tiny  strip  at  Dos 
Lagunas.  The  field  here  is  so  narrow  and 
the  trees  are  so  high  along  its  edge  that  it 
is  practically  .ivisible  from  the  air.  To 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  missing  the 
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AIR  PASSENGERS  AND  THEIR  BAGGAGE 


field  entirely,  a  radio  marker  had  to  be 
installed.  To  add  to  the  fun,  the  landing 
strip  is  strictly  one-way.  \Vhen  it  was 
constructed,  the  ground  crew  spent  se\  eral 
days  chopping  down  trees  before  it  was 
discovered  that  a  large  hill  was  directly  in 
line  with  the  runway.  It  was  too  late  to 
start  over  again,  so  the  field  is  still  used 
from  one  end  only,  regardless  of  wind 
direction ! 

State-side  pilots  who  are  used  to  landing 
a  DC-3  at  70  to  80  miles  per  hour  would 
also  be  amazed  at  the  way  aviateca’s 
pilots  set  one  down  at  50-60  without  pan¬ 
caking.  This  technique  is  essential  on  such 
short  runways. 

.\s  usual,  most  of  Dos  Lagunas’  citizens 
come  running  out  to  the  field  when  the 
plane  lands.  It  is  their  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  and  the  occasion  for  the 
community’s  chief  social  function.  Our 
passengers  disembark  here  and,  surpris¬ 


ingly  enough,  none  have  gotten  ill  in  spite 
of  a  very  bumpy  ride.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  are  airborne  again,  headed  for  the 
Caribbean  city  of  Puerto  Barrios. 

Aside  from  Guatemala  City,  Puerto 
Barrios  has  the  only  considerable  airport 
in  the  country.  Its  long  concrete  runway 
was  constructed  during  the  war  as  part  of 
the  inter-American  defense  plan.  The 
town  is  the  terminus  of  Guatemala’s  only 
railroad  and  .aviateca  maintains  a  ware¬ 
house  here.  While  heavy  tractor  parts 
and  drums  of  Diesel  fuel  are  being  tied 
down  in  the  airplane,  we  enjoy  a  good 
hearty  lunch  prepared  by  the  company 
cook. 

In  the  afternoon  we  take  a  long  north¬ 
ward  jump  to  the  agricultural  colony  of 
Poptun,  located  in  a  remote  section  near 
the  Mexican  border.  This  project  was  be¬ 
gun  recently  on  an  experimental  basis  by 
the  Guatemalan  government,  and  if  it  is 
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successful,  other  colonies  w  ill  be  established 
nearby.  While  the  jungle  here  has  been 
displaced  by  patches  of  scrubby  pine,  the 
land  is  still  relatively  poor.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  two  hundred  families  are  work¬ 
ing  to  put  in  diversified  crops. 

A  few  miles  from  Poptun  is  an  Indian 
village  where  the  ancient  Mayan  tongue 
is  still  spoken.  These  people  sit  for  hours 
watching  the  jeeps,  tractors,  and  dump 
trucks  brought  in  by  the  noisy  metal  bird. 

Two  sun-burned  surveyors,  an  expectant 


mother,  and  a  priest  make  up  the  passenger 
list  for  the  trip  back  to  Guatemala  City. 
All  of  us  catch  a  couple  of  hours’  sleep 
sprawled  out  on  blankets  covering  the 
metal  floor.  As  we  climb  stiffly  out  of  the 
plane  back  at  .\urora  airport,  a  new 
four-engined  Clipper  taxies  up  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  well-groomed  passengers.  We 
envy  the  friendly  adios  of  the  attractive 
stewardess,  but  we  wonder  if  these  passen¬ 
gers  can  truthfully  say  that  they  have  seen 
Guatemala. 
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EVERYBODY  TURNS  OUT  TO  SEE  THE  PL.ANE  LAND  AT  COBAN 


VIEW  OF  COPACABANA 

An  Interpretation  of  Brazil 


On  March  31,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Madame 
Muniz  formally  opened  an  exhibition  of 
documentary  photographs  of  Brazil  taken 
by  Riva  Putnam.  Mrs.  Putnam  recorded 
her  camera  impressions  of  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo — some  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
these  pages — during  a  visit  to  Brazil  last 
year  with  her  husband.  As  Mr.  Putnam 
pointed  out:  “If  these  pictures  should  give 
you  the  itch  to  go  there  just  as  soon  as  the 
lx)ats  start  running  or  the  plane  fares  come 
down,  then  you  lielong  to  our  club.” 

Ambassador  Muniz  launched  the  ex¬ 
hibit  with  these  remarks: 

.  .  .  During  a  casual  trip  to  Brazil,  without 


lations  of  two  significant  sociological  and  literary 
works  of  modern  Brazilian  literature.  Os  Sertors 
by  Euclydes  da  Citnha  and  Casa  Grande  t  Senzala 
by  Gilberto  Freyre  were  rendered  into  English  in 
an  outstanding  manner,  which  only  a  talented 
writer,  admirably  conversant  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  Brazil,  could  have  achieved.  In 
recognition  of  that  work,  Mr.  Putnam  was 
awarded  the  Calogeras  prize. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  far- 
reaching  aspects  of  Pan  Americanism  is  the 
blending  of  the  different  cultures  existing  in 
America  to  produce  a  richer  and  more  varied 
culture  in  the  American  continent.  This  can 
only  be  done  through  cultural  exchange  among 
the  Americas,  through  visits  of  students  and 
scholars,  and  through  efforts  towards  making  the 
significant  works  of  literature  of  one  country 
accessible  to  the  other  countries  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere.  In  this  field,  of  particular  value  is  the 


elaborate  equipment  and  without  planning,  Riva 
Putnam,  by  her  rare  gift  of  photography  coupled 
with  her  background  of  sociology,  was  able  to 
present  a  very  interesting  interpretation  of  Brazil 
and  its  life. 

...  It  seems  appropriate  for  me,  as  a  Brazilian, 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Putnam  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  acquainting 
the  American  public  with  Brazilian  culture.  We 
owe  to  Mr.  Samuel  Putnam  remarkable  trans- 
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contribution  of  a  writer  such  as  Samuel  Putnam 
who,  through  his  knowledge  of  Brazilian  language 
and  literature,  is  able  to  convey,  in  the  transla¬ 
tions  made  by  him,  the  color  and  the  feeling  of  the 
original. 

We  can  realize,  by  examining  this  exhibit,  the 
invaluable  assistance  which  Riva  Putnam  renders 
to  her  husband’s  endeavors  by  pursuing  the  same 
interests  with  brilliant  intelligence  and  artistic 
gifts.  To  both  1  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks. 


Camera  Impressions  of  Brazil 

RIVA  PUTNAM 


It  was  always  exciting  to  start  off,  with 
my  camera  case  over  my  shoulder,  because 
the  sun  was  filled  with  iridescence;  and 
maneuvering  to  get  what  I  hoped  would 
be  shots  to  give  my  impressions  was  an 
adventure  in  itself.  At  first,  in  Rio,  the 
[Derfect  beauty  of  the  city  in  its  natural 
setting  was  a  barrier.  It  wasn’t  until  I 
had  been  there  a  little  while  that  I  began 
to  feel  its  sensuous  rhythm  and  the  city 
came  alive  for  me.  From  that  moment 
on,  I  could  only  hope  that  I  should  have 
time  enough  to  set  down  with  my  camera 
the  emotional  impact  Brazil  made  on  me. 

Chiefly,  I  think,  I  had  to  call  upon  my 
reserves  of  patience  and  fortitude.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  a  spot  to  get  a  certain  scene  meant, 
usually,  waiting  for  an  opening  in  time 
when  the  movement  of  people  slackened 
for  that  bare  fraction  required;  or  waiting 
for  the  crowd  of  curious  who  would 
surround  a  americana  to  grow  disinterested 
enough  to  move  on,  so  that  the  normal 
pace  was  reestablished.  Other  vistas 
would  perhaps  arouse  a  policeman’s  sus¬ 
picion,  so  that  nonchalance  and  another 
angle,  always  keeping  in  focus  my  ob¬ 
jective,  were  required. 

One  day  I  had  reached  the  final  stop  of 
my  delightful  ride  on  the  street  car  going 
up  Santa  Teresa  Mountain,  and  had 
started  my  climb  on  foot.  My  objective 
was  Sao  Francisco — the  tiniest  chapel,  I 
believe,  in  the  world — and  a  different 
view  of  Corcovado;  but  I  had  taken  a 
wrong  turning.  My  case  was  growing 
heavy,  and  I  was  hot  with  the  sun  beating 
down.  I  encountered  some  small  moun¬ 
tain  goats,  a  few  children  who  scrambled 
into  the  rocks  and  brush  as  agilely  as  the 


goats,  and  finally  met  a  workman.  In  my 
faulty  and  limping  Portuguese,  I  asked  him 
w'here  the  chapel  was.  He  directed  me 
most  minutely  and  then,  as  he  saw  be¬ 
wilderment  come  into  my  eyes,  he  turned 
about,  to  come  with  me.  In  spite  of  my 
protests  for  his  own  convenience  and  time, 
he  took  me  to  the  very  door — it  was  quite 
a  hike,  and  quite  a  climb.  And  not  a 
penny  of  recompense  would  he  accept. 
The  little  chapel,  in  which  one  person 
could  stand  Ijefore  the  altar,  was  locked. 
An  old,  old  man  sought  out  the  key  from 
the  home  beside  the  chapel  for  me;  but  he, 
too,  would  not  be  paid  for  a  courtesy. 
And  when,  climbing  higher,  I  came  upon 
the  frame  of  my  Corcovado  scene,  I  said, 
“Here  is  the  essence  of  this  day.”  Now  as 
I  look  at  it,  the  day  in  its  perfect  beauty 
and  grace  is  reborn  for  me.  So  many 
people  like  the  picture  that  I  am  drawn  to 
the  conclusion  they  feel  something  of  all 
this  too. 

I  think  my  pictures  portray  the  normal 
pace  of  Brazil.  In  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  they 
are  cross  sections  of  large,  beautifully 
planned,  bustling  cities  of  entirely  different 
types.  Any  street  in  Rio,  in  any  neigh¬ 
borhood,  will  give  you  a  vista — the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  bay,  the  parks,  the  squares  are 
everywhere,  in  poor  neighborhoods  as  well 
as  prosperous,  and  the  people  spend  much 
of  their  time  outdoors.  The  problem  is 
one  of  selection  and  sensitivity. 

Sao  Paulo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  filled 
with  industry  and  factories,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  life  is  more  staccato  there,  the 
scene  more  that  of  a  bustling  industrial  city 
such  as  Chicago. 

The  new  architecture  of  these  two  larg- 
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est  cities  of  Brazil  is  very  modern,  full  of  needed,  and  which,  when  illuminated  at 

variety,  very  Ijeautiful,  very  functional,  night,  gleam  and  sparkle  like  jewels;  its 

adapted  to  a  tropical  country.  The  plan  outer  walls  with  Portinari  designs  in  tiles; 

for  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Rio  its  lovely,  spacious  interior  with  a  stairway 

caused  a  tempest  of  disagreement,  I  of  flowing  line  and  curve.  The  differing 

understand,  when  it  was  proposed.  But  types  of  this  new  architecture  sound  a  key- 

it  was  built — its  facade  of  windows  which  note  for  me  to  the  Brazil  of  the  future:  a 

opien  in  sections  Ity  means  of  louvers  to  fearlessness  to  try  the  new  and  useful  if  it 

let  in  as  much  or  as  little  light  or  air  as  feeds  man’s  spirit  too. 


VIEW  OF  CORCOV.MX)  FROM  SANTA  TERESA 


Keeping  Trust  Amongst  the  Americas 

JOSE  COCHRANE  DE  ALENCAR 
Consul  General  of  Brazil  in  San  Francisco 


When  1  was  called  upon  to  speak  on  this 
Pan  American  day.  the  words  with  which 
Milton  begins  his  Areopagitica  came  to  my 
mind: 

“They  who  to  States  and  Governors  of 
the  Commonwealth  direct  their  Speech, 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  or  wanting  such 
access  in  a  private  condition,  write  that 
which  they  foresee  may  advance  the  public 
good;  I  suppose  them  as  at  the  beginning 
of  no  mean  endeavor,  not  a  little  altered 
and  moved  inwardly  in  their  minds;  some 
with  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  success, 
others  with  fear  of  what  will  be  the  cen¬ 
sure;  some  with  hope,  others  with  confi¬ 
dence  of  what  they  have  to  speak.” 

I  am  reminded  too,  that  Milton  had  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  reason’s  power  to  trans¬ 
form  the  world,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  world  is  beginning  to  look  askance  at 
this  belief.  We  are  inclining  more  to 
Burke’s  distrust  of  “the  fallible  and  feeble 
contrivances  of  our  reason.” 

We  have  met  here  in  honor  of  a  day 
which  associates  our  countries. 

Self-glorification  savors  of  smugness  and 
is  repugnant,  yet  it  has,  too,  a  good  side 
in  that  it  lifts  the  heart  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  ideals  that  at  times  are  brushed 
aside  in  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life. 
This  day  signifies  that  the  nations  of  this 
continent,  even  though  transitory  dif¬ 
ferences  have  occasionally  arisen,  are 
imbued  with  the  feeling  that  they  consti¬ 
tute,  as  it  were,  a  family  with  traditions, 
interests,  and  aspirations  common  to  all. 

Address  delivered  on  April  74,  1947  at  the  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  before  a  large  audience  including  the 
Mayor  of  San  Frattcisco,  the  Latin  American  consuls 
general,  and  many  other  dignitaries. 


The  association  of  our  countries,  which 
came  into  being  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
is  surely  a  spiritual  lalxjr  on  which  we  can 
look  back  with  a  little  pride.  Its  exis¬ 
tence  shows  that  great  and  small,  weak 
and  strong,  can  live  together,  side  by  side, 
in  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  To 
acknowledge  that  there  are  great  and 
small,  weak  and  strong,  is  a  concession 
that  must,  unhappily,  lx:  made  to  the 
stark  reality  of  power  in  its  material  aspect. 
The  ineluctable  fact  remains,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  power,  our  countries 
have  in  the  course  of  years  drawn  closer  to 
one  another.  This  may  fill  us  with  hopje 
and  confidence  for  the  future.  There  have 
l)een  setbacks  and  backslidings  in  our 
common  endeavor  to  live  peaceably 
amongst  ourselves  on  this  continent,  yet 
our  creed  is  manifest  and  perhaps  finds 
its  most  eloquent  expression  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  arbitration,  of  the  Pan 
.American  Conference  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  1906,  which  enjoined  upon  the 
delegates  of  the  American  Republics  to 
the  Second  Conference  to  meet  at  The 
Hague,  to  endeavor  to  secure  there  “the 
celebration  of  a  general  arbitration  con¬ 
vention  so  effective  and  definite  that, 
meriting  the  approval  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  shall  be  accepted  and  put  in 
force  by  every  nation.”  I  say  this  even 
though  Ambrose  Bierce  defined  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  as  the  substitution  of 
many  burning  questions  for  a  smouldering 
one. 

Lest  in  emphasizing  what  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  we  may  appear 
complacent,  or  to  have  fallen  into  the  sin 
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of  self-righteousness,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
recognize  with  a  humble  heart,  that  our 
countries  have  Ix^en  blessed  with  many 
advantages  when  we  compare  them  with 
others.  What  we  have  attained  is  not  all 
of  our  own  making,  nor  have  we,  in  all 
certainty,  always  administered  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities  the  heritage  which  we  re¬ 
ceived.  While  we  may  rejoice  in  our 
blessings,  which  are  many,  there  is  no 
place  for  overweening  pride — rather  is  the 
present  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  look  with 
understanding,  compassion,  and  respect, 
to  the  nations  from  which  we  spring  and 
which  are  suffering  so  grievously. 

Toynbee,  the  great  English  historian,  in 
his  outstanding  work  A  Study  of  History  has 
put  forth  the  thesis  that  a  deciding  factor 
in  the  surge  and  passing  of  civilizations  is 
the  response — or  failure  to  respond — to  a 
challenge.  It  would  seem  that  our  civili¬ 
zation  finds  itself  now  in  one  of  these  mo¬ 
ments  when  it  must  respond  successfully 
or  fail.  The  association  of  our  republics 
must  be  part  of  that  response  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  that  greater  family  of  nations — 
the  United  Nations — whose  dolorous  birth 
pangs  we  are  witnessing  with  anxiety  and 
the  hope  which  cannot  lx:  eradicated  from 
the  poor  human  heart. 

To  end  these  words  I  will  quote  from  a 
letter  written  in  1787  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  Ambassador  to  France:  “As  a  North 
.\merican,  I  firmly  tjelieve  that  my  country 
not  only  wants,  but  also  needs  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  strong  and  friendly  Brazil,  to 


carry  out  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  the  mission  that  is  ours  in  the 
northern.  Our  two  nations,  united  by  a 
sincere  friendship,  would  not  only  main¬ 
tain  jaeace  throughout  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  would  form,  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  America,  a  bloc  capable  of  resisting 
any  aggression  from  outside.”  There 
should  l)e  no  need  to  state  that  in  quoting 
the  alx)ve  there  is  no  thought  in  me  to  any 
pretensions  of  hegemony  for  Brazil  in  the 
south  of  the  continent. 

At  a  moment  in  history  when,  as  a 
consequence  of  faulty  and  unassimilated 
economic  and  social  theories,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  dire  threat  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  of  the  individual  man,  which — 
with  all  the  admitted  drawbacks  of  the 
industrial  process — is  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  civilization,  the  thought  of 
Jefferson  looking  towards  the  union  of  the 
countries  of  this  continent  is  timely  and 
consoling.  Distrust  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  world  has,  in  the  final  analysis, 
been  at  the  root  of  the  age-long  succession 
of  wars  and  conflicts.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  Virgil  wrote,  Nusquam  tuta 
fides — Nowhere  is  there  faith  on  earth. 

The  day  which  we  are  commemorating 
symbolizes  our  endeavor  to  build  and 
keep  trust  amongst  ourselves.  This  trust 
we  must  conserve  and  foster,  remembering 
that  it  is  easier  to  fight  for  one’s  principles 
than  to  live  up  to  them.  Faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen. 


Tomas  Berreta 

President  of  Uruguay 

Tomas  Berreta,  the  new  President  of 
Uruguay,  has  always  been  one  of  its 
strongest  advocates  of  progress.  As  farmer, 
soldier,  and  statesman,  he  has  fought 
literally  and  figuratively  for  it.  Now',  in 
his  own  words,  the  goal  of  his  coalition 
government  will  be  “to  raise  the  standard 
of  living,  to  produce,  and  to  work  hard  to 
build  a  healthy  and  strong  nation  of 
happy  and  contented  citizens.” 

President  Berreta  is  a  man  of  ideas. 
But  he  is  also  a  practical  man.  This  rare 
combination  enables  him  to  follow  through 
on  anything  he  undertakes.  He  possesses 
a  whirlwind  energy — -belying  his  seventy- 
one  years— that  in  itself  is  enough  to 
insure  success. 

\  native  of  the  rich  agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Canelones,  Tomas  Berreta  comes 
from  one  of  the  most  populous  regions  of 
Uruguay.  His  I  talian-born  father 
belonged  to  a  liberal  family  that  emigrated 
to  the  Plata  River  region  to  escape  perse¬ 
cution  at  home.  His  mother  was  the 
Argentine  daughter  of  a  Genoese  sailor 
who  fought  with  the  Italian  patriot  Gari¬ 
baldi  for  Uruguay  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Rosas. 

During  his  early  years,  young  Berreta 
worked  on  his  parents’  farm  and  on  neigh¬ 
boring  places.  While  he  was  still  very 
young  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
politics  and  joined  the  liberal  Colorado 
Party.  He  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the 
policies  of  President  Jose  Battle  y  Ordonez, 
whose  advanced  ideas  helped  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  Uruguayan  laws.  When  civil  war 
broke  out,  Tomas  Berreta  sided  with  the 
Government  and  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard  to  defend  it.  He  has  continued  to 


champion  Battle  y  Ordonez’  ideals  ever 
since. 

Tomas  Berreta  soon  became  a  political 
leader  in  his  Department.  He  filled  suc¬ 
cessively  the  posts  of  chief  of  police  and 
mayor,  and  in  1 922  became  national  dep¬ 
uty.  A  shrewd  administrator,  he  carried 
out  his  duties  with  efficiency,  dispatch,  and 
discerning  judgment.  Although  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  party  policy,  his  generous,  con¬ 
ciliatory  manner  eased  the  Colorados 
through  some  difficult  periods.  His  polit¬ 
ical  prestige  grew. 

In  1929  he  began  to  serve  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Administrative  Council,  at  that 
time  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  which  took  over  most  of  the 
non-political  functions  of  the  President. 
He  was  elected  Senator  in  1942,  then 
appointed  to  the  cabinet  of  President 
Juan  Jose  Amezaga  as  Minister  of  Public 
\Vorks. 

In  the  four  years  of  President  .\mezaga’s 
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administration,  Tomas  Berreta  traveled 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
checking  the  progress  of  public  works 
projects  already  under  way  and  studying 
the  need  for  new  ones.  Here  again  he 
demonstrated  his  initiative  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  by  sponsoring  an  ambitious  five- 
year  plan,  which  became  law  on  December 
24, 1944.  Under  the  plan,  the  Uruguayan 
Congress  expected  to  spend  70,000,000 
pesos  for  public  works  of  a  general  char¬ 
acter  and  16,000,000  for  drainage  and 
drinking  water  in  villages.  Tomas  Be- 
rreta’s  democratic  convictions  had  always 
prompted  him  to  work  tirelessly  to  impro\  e 
the  lot  of  the  little  man.  His  five-year  plan 
was  characteristically  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  rural  worker  and  the  country  people. 

Last  November,  by  a  plurality  of  about 
90,000  votes  in  some  500,000,  Tomas 
Berreta  was  elected  to  the  presidency  to 
succeed  Juan  Jose  Amezaga.  Before  taking 
office  on  March  1,  he  spent  two  weeks  in 
the  United  States  as  guest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to 
place  orders  with  United  States  factories 
for  all  kinds  of  equipment — ranging  from 
barbed  wire  to  drilling  machines  and 
heavy  tractors — to  be  used  in  an  intensive 
program  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
development. 

After  stopping  in  Miami,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  feted  by 
Government  officials  and  businessmen,  he 
arrived  in  the  capital  on  February  11. 
Duiing  his  four-day  stay  at  the  Blair-Lee 
House  in  Washington,  President  Truman 
entertained  him  at  a  White  House  lunch¬ 
eon;  the  Uruguayan  Embassy  honored  him 
at  a  reception;  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
was  host  at  another  luncheon;  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Braden  gave  a 
banquet  for  him.  Just  before  he  left  for 
Miami  and  home,  he  attended  a  special 
session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  L'nion,  followed  by  a  luncheon. 


Dr.  Antonio  Rocha,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  introduced  the  visiting 
President-elect,  recalling  his  role  as  “head 
of  party,  government  adviser,  senator, 
cabinet  memljer.”  “Wherever  you  have 
gone,”  Dr.  Rocha  said,  “you  have  left  the 
mark  of  a  guiding  and  energetic  hand.” 
The  President-elect  replied  as  follows  in 
an  address  that  was  an  excellent  statement 
of  his  democratic  and  social  convictions 
and  of  his  Pan  American  allegiance.  He 
said: 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  to  the  United  States.  I  come  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  solidarity,  confidence,  and  faith  in 
America’s  destiny,  which  I  hereby  renew  and 
reaffirm.  I  repeat  here,  with  the  authority 
conferred  upon  me  by  my  fellow  citizens,  the 
watchword  of  democracy,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  meaning  in  the  history  of  that  conti¬ 
nent  which  opened  a  new  road  to  humanity. 

\  living  symbol  of  the  desire  and  thought  of 
all  of  us  is  the  Pan  American  Union,  formed  by 
the  representatives  of  all  the  republics  of  the 
continent,  with  whom  I  am  privileged  to  share 
today  not  only  the  courtesy  shown  me  but  the 
enduring  tics  which  bind  our  countries  together. 
.And  to  you  who  arc  gathered  here  in  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  I  wish  to 
bring  a  message  expressing  with  the  vigor  of  the 
old  faith  the  creed  of  the  new  hop>e. 

.America  was  ready  to  help  heroically  the  birth 
of  its  free  countries  and  sovereign  nations.  The 
people  followed  the  leaders  of  that  epic  era  who 
were  their  interpreters  and  wrote  in  the  flames  of 
battle  the  decalogue  of  their  will  concerning  the 
rights  of  man.  “.All  .America  on  horseback,”  as 
Marti  said,  formed  the  squadrons  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  armies  which,  through  their  sacrifices, 
opened  a  path  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty,  identical  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  those  struggles 
emerged  today’s  sovereign  nations.  But  even 
more,  out  of  these  struggles  came  the  mandate  of 
social  justice,  the  foundation  of  democracy. 

The  new  countries  of  the  continent  then  had  to 
be  organized  for  a  life  of  work  and  freedom.  It 
was  likewise  necessary  to  give  organic  form  not 
only  to  each  nation  but  to  all  of  them  jointly,  so 
that  America  might  become  the  continent  which. 


TOMAS  BERRETA 
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because  of  its  choice  of  the  path  of  understanding 
and  unity,  would  be  best  fitted  to  guide  the  destiny 
of  future  generations.  That  is  our  work  today. 
.\nd  when  I  bring  to  this  famous  room  the  friendly 
and  cordial  greetings  of  my  country,  Uruguay,  I 
reaffirm  too  the  purpose  of  all  to  coopierate  in  our 
common  tasks  and  to  participate  in  our  common 
responsibility. 

Friendship,  it  is  said,  is  proved  by  deeds  rather 
than  words.  The  history  of  Uruguay  shows  deeds. 
And  may  I  say  that  it  records  great  lives  and 
names  and  that  it  has  taken  a  permanent  stand 
on  social  questions  as  its  contribution  to  a  policy 
and  a  task  which  identify  us  today  to  everybody, 
and  which  is  expressed  by  two  very  plain  and 
simple  words:  Good  Neighbor. 

Because  of  this  contribution,  which  is  added  to 
that  given  by  each  and  every  nation  according 
to  its  strength,  I  was  speaking  a  few  nights  ago  in 
New  York  of  the  part  played  by  the  heroism  of 
Artigas  and  the  thought  of  Battle  y  Ordonez 
in  the  building  of  a  democratic  nationality,  and 
of  their  collaboration  offered  to  all  for  this  work 
on  which  the  future  of  America  depends. 

Very  early  Uruguay  affirmed  its  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  international  arbitration,  which 
it  proposed  should  be  unlimited  and  obligatory, 
as  a  means  of  settling  the  problems  that  might 
arise  among  sister  countries.  By  the  way  of 
peace  and  not  by  the  violence  of  war;  by  truly 
.American  conduct  and  not  by  conduct  based 
upon  the  methods  of  other  countries  and  other 
times,  the  nations  of  America  should  resolve  their 
occasional  differences,  just  as  disputes  arising 
around  the  family  table  are  settled  without  im¬ 
pairing  affection.  A  man  who  fought  with  many 
others  of  this  continent  for  the  doctrine  of 
unrestricted  arbitration  which  Battle  y  Orddnez 
championed  at  The  Hague  in  1907  was  Baltasar 
Brum.  The  chronicles  of  .America  record  his 
thought,  and  his  name  occupies  a  high  place  in 
the  history  of  Urugpiayan  democracy. 

But  the  drama  of  our  days  has  been  complex 
and  sad. 

In  our  own  times,  words  have  many  times  had 
little  meaning.  But  when  the  world’s  conscience 
has  become  aware  of  reality,  after  the  two  great 
wars  of  our  century,  facts  have  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  all  to  demand,  and  justly  so,  that  sense 
of  coofteration  and  human  solidarity  which  must 
save  civilization.  Nobody  can  remain  happy, 
notwithstanding  his  abundance,  in  the  midst  of 
the  devastation  and  misery  which  today  afflict  half 
the  earth.  Nobody  can  isolate  himself  in  his 
own  home  when  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 


despair  is  the  hourly  guest  at  every  hearth. 

-And  this  is  the  moment  when  Democracy  must 
show’  its  strength.  Democracy  itself  is  in  danger 
when  the  social  content  of  its  principles  remains 
unfulfilled.  In  the  affirmation  of  the  right  to 
work  there  resides  not  only  an  essential  right  but 
the  welfare  and  wealth  of  nations  and  peoples. 
In  conditions  of  work  there  is  a  problem  to 
be  studied  and  solved.  Good  conditions  of  work 
and  returns  to  the  toilers  in  field  and  industry 
must  be  an  objective  of  prime  impnirtance.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  where  poverty  and  hunger 
reign  democracy  is  weakened.  -And  on  the  other 
hand,  no  democracy  is  in  danger  as  to  organiza¬ 
tion  and  system  if  government  and  law  are  power¬ 
ful  instruments  of  justice  for  the  fulfillment  of 
social  aspirations. 

Furthermore,  when  .America  organizes  for 
unity,  it  is  not  only  working  for  its  own  nations 
but  is  offering  its  supp>ort  to  help  the  whole  world 
enter  the  path  of  justice,  and  to  help  restore  all 
the  values  which  an  aggressive  despotism  has 
destroyed  in  our  time.  .America,  all  America, 
must  be  a  land  of  labor,  of  factory  and  shop,  of 
laboratory  and  school.  And  it  must  produce, 
and  produce  more,  and  produce  scientifically, 
and  make  its  economies  complement  each  other, 
so  as  to  help  itself  and  help  the  world  with  that 
sense  of  solidarity  which  is  inscribed  on  all  the 
banners  of  continental  brotherhood. 

This  has  already  been  said  in  the  .Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec.  It  was  proclaimed  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  Pan  .American  Union, 
whose  history  records  such  noble  achievements, 
is  entering  up>on  a  new  stage.  I  express  my  hope 
that  this  institution  may  continue  along  the  path 
of  .America’s  great  past.  I  pay  my  tribute  to  one 
who  for  so  many  years  held  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  house,  to  Dr.  Rowe,  whose  sudden 
death  filled  the  hearts  of  all  with  profound  grief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  surrounded  in  this  build¬ 
ing  by  the  marble  busts  of  our  heroes,  beneath 
the  double  row  of  our  flags.  This  meeting  with 
which  you  honor  me  takes  place  during  my  visit 
to  the  United  States,  on  the  eve  of  my  assuming 
the  mandate  entrusted  to  me  by  my  nation.  On 
greeting  through  you  each  country  of  .America; 
on  acknowledging  gratefully  the  welcome  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Governing  Board,  Dr.  Antonio 
Rocha,  I  salute  in  the  United  States  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nation  which  has  made  itself  large  and  strong 
in  order  to  be  just.  .And  I  leave  with  you  a  vow 
of  solidarity  and  faith,  with  which  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  labors  for  the  destiny  of  .America  and  the 
rights  of  man. 


DJANIRA;  AMUSEMENT  PARK  {OIL),  1942  | 

Art  Activities 

I 

in  the  Pan  American  Union  | 

JOSE  GOMEZ  SICRE  I 

Art  Specialist,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union  || 

Demonstrating  its  interest  in  new  Latin 
American  developments  in  the  plastic 
arts,  the  Pan  American  Union,  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1947,  held  various  ex¬ 
hibitions,  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  nation¬ 
alities,  styles,  personalities,  and  materials. 

380 


Djanira  f 

To  liegin  the  year,  a  group  of  twenty-one 
works  by  the  Brazilian  painter  Djanira 
Gomes  Pereira — who  signs  her  canvases 
simply  Djanira — occupied  the  exhibit  hall  P 
in  January.  She  is  now  living  in  the  [ 
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United  States,  and  her  first  one-man  show 
in  this  country  was  held  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1946. 
Her  work  has  Ijeen  widely  shown  in 
Brazil. 

In  her  painting,  Djanira  does  not  set 
out  to  please  others,  and  her  work  breathes 
a  remarkable  freshness  and  spontaneity. 
Color  is  used  freely  and  brilliantly,  and 
her  manner  of  expression  is  clearly  related 
to  that  of  the  primitive  painters.  Largely 
self-taught,  Djanira  goes  straight  to  the 
description  of  her  subjects,  producing  work 
which  at  times  is  of  uneven  quality  but  very 
often  is  delightful.  Her  interpretations  of 
large  groups,  amusement  parks,  children 
playing,  and  interiors  reveal  a  great 
sense  of  harmony,  related  elements  being 
arranged  in  a  happy  rhythm  rich  in 
mobility.  In  her  portraits,  Djanira  strives 
to  give  a  serious  psychological  description 
of  her  subject,  simplifying  the  outline  with 
firm  drawing  and  resolving  the  forms  into 
planes  of  clear  color.  In  this  aspect  her 


work  resembles  that  of  her  fellow  country¬ 
men  Milton  Dacosta  and  Jose  Pancetti 
who,  with  Djanira,  are  outstanding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  notable  group  of  painters  which 
Brazil  can  count  on  today  for  a  position  of 
importance  in  the  world’s  contemporary 
art. 

Eduardo  Kingman 

After  the  large  exhibition  of  Eduardo 
Kingman’s  work  in  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art,  he  was  the  featured  artist 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  Born  at  Loja,  Ecuador,  in  1913, 
Kingman  began  his  study  of  painting  at 
the  Quito  School  of  Fine  Arts.  He  soon 
abandoned  academic  ways  for  a  style 
related  to  the  painting  of  the  Mexican 
School,  which,  with  its  revolutionary 
themes,  has  had  so  important  an  influence 
in  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

Following  the  canons  of  that  school  in 
his  early  works,  Kingman  toiled  to  reflect 
the  indigenous  life  of  Ecuador,  with  a  cer- 


EDUAR.DO  KINGMAN: 
END  OF  THE  HOLIDAY 
{OIL),  1941 


CoU«ction  of  the  artiai 


Collection  of  the  nrtkt 

EDUARDO  KINGMAN:  WOMEN  WITH  RELIGIOUS  IMAGE  {OIL),  1945 


tain  melancholy  flavor.  In  the  works  of 
this  period  included  in  the  exhibition  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  the  color, 
basically  earthy,  seems  to  be  applied  in  a 
simple,  illustrativ'e  manner.  The  forms  are 
flattened  in  a  way  suggestive  of  a  certain 
phcise  of  Diego  Rivera,  an  influence 
which  can  also  Ije  observed  in  Kingman’s 
attempt  to  give  a  monumental  feeling, 
indicative  of  mural  aspirations,  to  these 
works.  The  outstanding  example  of  this 
objective  and  strongly  romantic  period 
included  in  the  exhibition  was  End  of  Fiesta, 
an  oil  of  considerable  size,  in  which  the 
interest  is  centered  on  the  foreground,  with 


most  of  the  dramatic  emphasis  concen¬ 
trated  diagonally  across  the  canvas  in  the 
figure  lying  on  the  ground. 

Leaving  this  period,  Kingman  attained 
a  more  productive  freedom  in  his  art. 
Becoming  more  independent  in  his  choice 
of  subject  and  freer  in  his  technique,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  formalist  type  of 
painting  in  which  his  color,  now  more 
constructive  and  certain,  played  a  more 
active  role.  This  tendency,  still  not  com¬ 
pletely  defined  in  his  work,  has  Ijeen 
described  by  the  artist  himself  as  a  “reac¬ 
tion  against  the  local  and  picturesque 
expression  of  Ecuadorean  life.”  Its  Ije- 
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ginnings  are  clearly  visible  in  the  painting 
l\"omen  with  Religious  Figure,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  exhibition  along  with  several 
gouaches.  In  these  the  artist  expressed 
I  himself  in  a  more  developed  idiom,  using 
active  color  applied  with  full  and  resolute 
5  brush  strokes.  Kingman’s  exhibition  at- 
i  tracted  a  considerable  public  and  was  well 
received  by  the  Washington  critics. 

j  Lopez-Rey 

The  winner  of  second  prize  in  the 
Pcpsi-Cola  Company's  “Painting  of  the 
Year”  contest,  Lucio  Lopez-Rey  has 
frequently  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 
A  selection  of  his  most  recent  paintings 
was  on  view  at  the  Pan  .American  Union 
during  March. 

Several  tendencies  and  styles  are  merged 
in  the  work  of  Lopez-Rey,  who  was  born 
in  Spain  and  reached  the  United  States 
after  several  years  in  Mexico.  His  paint¬ 
ings  reveal  both  a  very  Spanish  senti¬ 


mentalism  and  a  “primitive”  outlook 
perhaps  derived  from  his  contact  with 
Mexican  popular  art.  While  the  quality 
of  his  expression  suffers  at  times  from  his 
preoccupation  with  story-telling,  in  those 
pictures  in  which  he  portrays  the  jungles 
of  Mexico,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Rousseau,  he  achieves  pleasant  effects 
w'ith  sober,  well  controlled  coloring,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  at  times  missing  in  the 
rest  of  his  work.  .Among  the  pieces  in 
this  Rousscauesque  style,  Adam  and  Eve 
expelled  jrom  Paradise  and  Monkeys  deserve 
mention.  In  these  canvases,  L6pez-Rey 
developed  in  great  detail  a  free  and 
imaginative  interpretation  of  vegetation 
and  animals  in  an  atmosphere  of  crystal¬ 
line  clarity. 

Contemporary  artists  oj  Latin  America 

In  celebration  of  Pan  .American  Day, 
.April  14,  the  Union  exhibited  throughout 
that  month  a  collection  of  sixteen  paint- 
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LUIS  ALBERTO  ACUNA;  GOLDEN  CITY  {OIL),  1941 


ings,  each  representing  a  different  country 
of  America  through  the  work  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  artists.  The  loan  of 
works  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  of  New  York,  the  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery'  of  Washington,  and  several  private 
collections  contributed  to  the  brilliance 
of  this  exhibition.  This  show  demon¬ 
strated  the  existence  of  a  truly  universal, 
and  not  merely  costumbrista,  indigenist,  or 
folkloric,  art  in  America. 

The  inclusion  of  Carnaval,  a  large  canvas 
by  Rufino  Tamayo,  in  this  group  deserves 
special  mention.  In  this  painting  the  art¬ 
ist  displays  his  profound  sense  of  color 
and  of  flat,  hieratic,  somber,  massive  forms, 
Mexican  in  the  fullest  sense.  It  is  perhaps 


in  Tamayo  that  one  can  best  see  the  most 
penetrating  trend  of  Mexican  contempo¬ 
rary  art.  This  work,  painted  in  1941  and 
belonging  to  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery, 
gives  ample  evidence  of  this.  Candido 
Portinari  of  Brazil  shared  the  stellar  rank, 
being  represented  by  a  large  painting  dat¬ 
ing  from  1940,  executed  in  somber  tones 
alternating  with  notes  of  bright  color.  In 
the  same  category,  Mario  Carreno  dis¬ 
played  the  colorful  quality  for  which 
Cuban  painting  is  noted  in  a  Landscape  of 
1943,  marked  by  sparkling  tones,  thick- 
texture  and  bold  drawing. 

Luis  Alberto  Acuna  of  Colombia  offered 
The  Golden  City,  an  oil,  sculptural  in  its 
approach  to  forms,  executed  in  a  mono- 


chromatic  series  of  dense  ochres  applied 
with  pointillist  brush  strokes.  Israel  Roa 
of  Chile  demonstrated  his  great  ability  as 
a  colorist  and  the  facility  of  execution 
which  is  customary  with  him  in  The 
Painter's  Birthday,  a  canvas  reminiscent  of 
French  post-impressionism.  Carlos  Merida 
represented  Guatemala  with  a  gouache  of 
simplified  design,  typical  of  his  early 
work.  Horacio  A.  Butler,  one  of  the  great 
personalities  of  Argentine  painting  today, 
revealed  his  mastery  of  color  in  the  land¬ 
scape  El  Camelote,  Tigre — a  pleasing  com¬ 
bination  of  succulent,  varied,  and  subtle 
greens  and  an  idealistic  concept  of  the 
atmosphere,  seen  wdth  romantic  sentimen¬ 
tality.  A  note  of  naivete  w’as  provided  by 
the  painting  Toussaint  UOuverture  Receiving 
a  Letter  From  the  First  Consul  by  Philome 
Obin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
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group  of  Haitian  primitive  painters  who 
are  beginning  to  be  highly  appreciated 
abroad.  Bolivia  was  represented  by  a 
gouache  by  Antonio  Sotomayor,  whose 
work  was  seen  in  a  one-man  show  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  1946  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.'  Eduardo  Kingman,  in  the  name  of 
Ecuador,  contributed  a  canvas  in  his  lat¬ 
est  style,  which  we  have  described  above 
in  discussing  his  one-man  show.  Pedro 
Figari,  the  great  post-impressionist  who 
died  in  1938  (his  works  were  recently  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  most  important  mu¬ 
seums  of  the  United  States  after  being 
exhibited  at  the  Pan  American  Union), 
represented  Uruguay  with  a  small  but 
charming  oil  on  cardboard,  Candombe. 

'  See  Sotomayor,  Painter  of  Botivia,  by  Jose  Gomez 
Sure,  Bulletin,  June  1946. 
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W’ithin  the  extensive  body  of  his  work,  this 
is  one  of  those  rhythmical  and  ironic 
interiors  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
painter  and  of  his  very  personal  concept  of 
color.  Hector  Poleo  of  Venezuela  demon¬ 
strated  his  skill  as  a  draftsman  in  a  masterly 
pencil  drawing.  A  monotype  by  Jaime 
Colson  represented  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  and  Huachqfas,  an  oil  by  Jose 
Sabogal,  represented  Peru.  An  allegorical 
watercolor  by  Luis  Alfredo  Caceres  was 
there  for  El  Salvador,  and  Francisco 
Amighetti  of  Costa  Rica  completed  the 
exhibition  with  Oxcart,  a  watercolor  of 
fresh  and  transparent  tones. 

Guillermo  Butler 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  April  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  oils  and  temperas  by  Father 
Guillermo  Butler  of  Argentina  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Union. 


Father  Bulter  has  devoted  himself  to 
painting  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  [ 
founded  and  still  directs  the  Beato  Angelico  \ 
.\rt  School  of  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  i 
present  time  he  is  on  a  visit  to  the  United  • 
States  and  Canada.  Father  Butler  studied  i 
in  Spain  and  France,  and  his  work  is  | 
mainly  concerned  with  landscape,  pro-  s 
grossing  from  a  [xiintillist  technique  with  ^ 
dull  coloring  to  a  more  synthetic  style, 
representing  pleasant  themes  in  simple,  [ 
uniform,  tranquil  and  often  monotonous  i 
color.  His  subjects,  imbued  with  soft  I 
sentimentality,  offer  no  difficulty  and  are  j 
developed  from  a  single  point  of  view,  ; 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a  sweet  and  ■ 
pleasant  effect.  i 

Ancient  Peruvian  textiles  i 

The  exhibition  for  May,  w'as  made  up  - 
of  a  magnificent  group  of  ancient  Peruvi-  I 
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an  textiles,  selected  from  the  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Textile  Museum  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Preserved  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  these 
tapestries,  brocades,  and  bags,  some  whole 
and  some  fragmentary,  date  back  many 
centuries,  demonstrating  the  notable  level 
of  civilization  achieved  by  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Peru.  Cotton  and  the  tvool  of 
the  llama,  vicuna,  or  alpaca  were  skillfully 
employed  by  the  weavers  of  Paracas  and  a 
host  of  other  localities  in  Peru  where  the 
Nazca,  Chimu,  Inca,  and  other  cultures 
flourished. 

The  rich  symbolism  of  these  magnificent 
examples  of  popular  art  has  much  in 
common  with  the  spirit  of  modern  art. 
Just  as  the  artists  of  today  seek  to  make 
plastic  forms  independent  of  the  dictates 
of  nature,  creating  a  language  of  their 
own,  full  of  meaning  per  se,  so  these  Peru¬ 
vian  weavers  of  bygone  centuries  devel¬ 
oped  their  designs  in  a  deep,  eloquent  and 
suggestive  ryhthm  which  takes  the  Peru¬ 
vian  scene  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
creation  of  a  world  which  is  different,  more 
intense  and  more  emotional.  Through 
these  exquisite  textiles,  rich  in  material,  in 
color,  and  in  form,  which  is  better  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  work  of  artists  than  as  that 
of  artisans,  we  can  feel  the  presence, 
through  the  vast  reach  of  time,  of  the  same 
tradition  of  eternal  and  universal  princi¬ 
ples  through  which  in  our  own  days  Paul 
Klee,  Joan  Mir6,  Carlos  Merida,  or 
Joaquin  Torres-Garcia  have  expressed 
themselves.  These  ancient  Peruvian  tex- 


Collection  of  the  Textile  Mueeum  of  the  Dietrict  of  Columl^ 


STANDING  HUMAN  FIGURE  {TAPESTRY 
WEAVE) 

tiles  may  thus  help  us  to  appreciate  the 
legitimacy  of  the  aims  of  those  great 
eontcmporary  artists. 


I 
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Haiti  a  I’Exposition  du  Livre  Americain 

ANTOINE  BERVIN 
Section  Franqaise  de  V  Union  Panamericaine 


II  faut  etre  ne  et  avoir  ete  cleve  dans  le 
“parler  frangais,”  disait  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville,  pour  s’en  servir  en  artiste,  surtout  en 
poete.  Je  ne  saurais  affirmer  si  mes  com- 
patriotes  repondent  aux  conditions  formu- 
I^es  par  I’eminent  parnassien,  mais  je 
peux  rappeler  tout  de  meme  I’opinion 
flatteuse  de  I’Amiral  Grout,  ancien  di- 
recteur  de  I’Ecole  Navale  Fran^aise,  qui 
vanta  avec  tant  de  chaleur  les  sites  et 
paysages  d’ Haiti  et  assurait  aux  Haitiens 
“qu’ils  parlaient  le  pur  franjais  de  ITle 
de  France.” 

Nes  juridiquement  Haitiens,  ils  sont 
indiscutablement  fran^ais  par  le  coeur  et 
par  I’esprit.  Pendant  plus  d’un  siecle  de 
vie  nationale  ils  Pont  prouve  dans  toutes 
leurs  manifestations  intellectuelles,  a  la 
tribune  des  Chambres,  dans  les  debats  des 
tribunaux,  dans  la  presse  et  surtout  dans 
leurs  productions  litteraires.  C’est  Joseph 
Bedier  et  Paul  Hazard  qui  affirmaient  que 
“la  litterature  haitienne  etait  fille  de  la 
litterature  fran5aise.” 

Les  oeuvres  litteraires  haitiennes  eurent 
plus  d’une  fois  les  honneurs  de  I’Academie 
Fran^aise  et  de  la  Maison  de  Moliere. 
Ce  fut  la  consecration  solennelle  des  tra- 
vaux  de  I’esprit  haitien  qui,  a  juste  titre, 
se  reclame  des  memes  disciplines  morales  et 
spirituelles  fran^aises.  Et  dernierement 
encore,  a  la  suite  du  Concours  Interameri- 
cain  de  1944,  par  le  succes  du  Canape- 
Vert  des  freres  Thoby-Marcelin,  la  littera¬ 
ture  haitienne  recevait  les  palmes  de  tout 
un  continent. 

Cette  annee  elle  vient  prendre  rang  au 
sein  de  la  prodigieuse  production  des  trois 
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.\meriques  exposee  dans  les  salons  de 
rUnion  Panamericaine. 

Vingt-et-une  nations  participcnt  a  I’Ex- 
position  du  Livre  Americain  organisee  par 
les  soins  de  la  Bibliotheque  Christophe 
Colomb.  Telle  une  immense  symphonic 
qui  partirait  d’un  bout  a  I’autre  de 
I’hemisphere  pour  celebrer  les  gloires 
americaines,  cette  exposition  s’eleve  comme 
un  hommage  collectif  a  la  pensee,  a  Fame 
et  au  coeur  des  elites  du  Nouveau-Monde. 
Elle  n’est  done  pas  un  concours,  encore 
moins  une  rivalite.  C’est  un  hymne  de  foi 
et  de  paix  entonne  dans  la  Maison  de  la 
Paix,  en  faveur  des  Arts,  des  Sciences  et 
des  Lettres,  tels  qu’ils  se  manifestent  avec 
leur  originalite  propre,  chez  les  difftTents 
peuples  d’un  continent  qui  aspire  lui-meme 
a  la  paix  et  a  la  Concorde.  Cette  Exposi¬ 
tion  est  un  chant  d’allegresse  en  I’honneur 
des  travailleurs  de  I’esprit. 

Chaque  pays,  en  toute  simplicite,  expose 
les  ouvrages  parus  dans  le  cycle  des  derniers 
douze  mois.  On  n’y  observe  aucune  pre¬ 
ference,  aucune  preseance. 

Neanmoins,  si  quelqu’un  s’avisait  d’eta- 
blir  quand  meme  une  ordonnance  ou  une 
priorite  quelconque  le  premier  rang  revien- 
drait  assurement,  apres  les  Etats-Unis,  a 
la  Republique  de  I’.^rgentine.  Ses  editions 
soignees  revelent  bien  le  degre  de  pro- 
gres  de  ce  pays:  gravure,  typographic 
et  reliure,  trois  etapes  apparentes  des 
travaux  d’impression  qui,  au  fond,  en 
comportent  plus  d’unc  centaine,  sont  trois 
aspects  de  gout  et  de  raffinement  qui 
forment  le  succes  des  maisons  d’editions, 
la  fiertc  des  ecrivains  et  le  plaisir  du 
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public.  L’industrie  du  livre  argcntin  fait 
honneur  a  I’orgueil  proverbial  des  Argen- 
tins. 

Mais,  si  le  degre  de  civilisation  des 
peoples  d’Amerique  devait  s’etablir  par 
un  bareme  d’appreciation  quelconque  et 
qu’on  voulut  s’arreter  aux  ceuvres  d’edi- 
tions,  il  est  certain  que  la  qualite  des  livres 
presentes  attesterait  de  la  solidite  et  de 
I’ampleur  de  leur  pensee  et  les  placerait 
a  des  positions  enviables  dans  la  classifica¬ 
tion  des  Etats.  Car,  les  beaux  livres  du 
Mexique  et  du  Costa-Rica  n’eclipsent  pas 
ceux  de  Cuba,  du  Bresil  et  des  autres  pays 
autour  de  la  “table  ronde”  de  I’exposition 
continentale. 

Toutefois,  il  est  bon  de  se  rappeler  que 
ce  n’est  pas  un  concours  qui  est  ouvert  au 
Palais  des  Nations  Americaines  et  qu’il  est 
inutile  d’insister  la-dessus.  Soucieuse  de 
respecter  les  susceptibilites  nationales  la 
Maison  evite  soigneusement  I’ordre  des 
forces  et  du  nombre  pour  planer  au  dessus 
des  contingences  et  rayonner  dans  toute  la 
beaute  de  son  interpretation  symbolique. 

Haiti  elle  meme  se  signale  par  son  apport 
culturel. 

Une  maison  d’editions,  Henri  Des- 
champs,  y  a  coopere.  Des  auteurs  con- 
temjxirains  viennent  prendre  rang  a  cote 
de  leurs  devanciers  et  collegues  anglo- 
latino-americains. 

L’Histoire  haitienne,  avec  les  noms  fulgu- 
rants  de  Toussaint-Louverture  et  de  Jean- 
Jacques  Dessalines,  honores  depuis  long- 
temps  dans  le  marbre  de  la  galerie  des 
hommes  celebres  d’Amerique,  s’etale  aux 
premieres  tables  de  PExpiosition.  M.  Ti- 
moleon  Brutus  la  presente  avec  beau- 
coup  de  ferveur  patriotique  aux  genera¬ 
tions  etonnees,  avec  V Homme  (TAirain  et  la 
Ranqon  du  Genie.  Jacques  Roumain,  gloire 
trop  toteteinte  d’une  generation  d’homrnes 
de  lettres  et  de  sciences,  a  trouve  immedia- 
tement  sa  place  avec  son  immortel  Gou- 
verneurs  de  la  Rosee.  M.  Kleber  G.  Jacob 


y  participe  avec  sa  substantielle  etude 
ethnologique  sur  L'Homme  Haitien,  Ma¬ 
dame  Madeleine  G.  Sylvain-Bouchereau 
presente  une  e.xcellente  etude  sur  Les 
Origines  Historiques  de  la  Femme  Haitienne, 
son  statut  economique,  social  et  politique. 

Les  Editions  Henri  Deschamps  exposent 
une  belle  collection  d’ouvrages  de  textes 
en  usage  dans  les  ecoles  haitiennes,  la 
Charte  des  Nations  Unies,  du  General 
Nemours,  Les  Xostalgies  de  San  Francisco, 
de  Gerard  de  Catalogue,  un  recueil  de 
contes  populaires  reunis  sous  le  titre  Le 
Jacot  de  Madame  Ciceron,  de  Gaston  Theard 
et  une  piece  de  theatre,  Barrieres,  de  Roger 
Dorsinville. 

La  Societe  d’Editions  et  de  Librairie  de 
Port-au-Prince  a  produit  La  Vie  Incroyable 
d' Aldus,  du  Dr.  Rodolphe  Charmant, 
histoire  reellment  “incroyable”  d’un  per- 
sonnage  fantastique,  ne  sur  la  terre 
brulante  et  explosive  d’une  ville  meridio- 
nale  d’Halti,  evoluant  au  milieu  d’un 
groupe  de  conspirateurs.  Un  livre  etour- 
disant  d’aventures  et  d’evenements,  de 
perils  et  de  peripeties,  a  la  maniere  d’Ar- 
sene  Lupin,  sur  terre,  sur  mer,  en  France, 
en  Haiti,  en  prison,  a  la  Chambre  des 
deputes,  qu’a  la  fin  de  sa  lecture  le  lecteur 
demeure  sidere  et  se  demande,  en  defini¬ 
tive,  si  le  pauvre  Aldus,  coutumier  des 
aventures  extraordinaires  n’a  pas  du 
avoir  des  demeles  quelconques  jusque 
dans  le  del  .  .  .  avec  les  anges  et  les 
seraphins. 

La  Collection  “La  Vie  V’iolente”  pre- 
.sente  de  son  cote  en  edition  “originale” 
a  rimprimerie  de  I’Etat:  Gerbe  de  Sang, 
d’un  poete  qui  connut  a  vingt  ans  les 
miseres  de  la  prison,  pour  avoir  defendu 
avec  toute  son  ardeur  juvenile  trois  belles 
choses:  ses  idees,  ses  amis  et  la  democratie. 
Trois  choses  immortelles  sur  lesquelles, 
semble-t-il,  I’emouvant  poete  parait  en 
etre  revenu  profondement  desabuse,  si 
Ton  comprend  bien  le  ton  desenchante  des 
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poemes  qu’il  offre  a  la  meditation  de  la 
societe  contempioraine.  En  effet,  M.  Rene 
Depiestre  confesse  a  ses  lecteurs,  a  la 
premiere  page  de  son  ouvrage,  qu’il  ne 
croit  pas  en  la  morale,  ni  en  la  justice,  ni 
en  I’enfer;  qu’il  ne  croit  pas  davantage 
dans  les  fleurs,  ni  dans  la  raison.  “Pourri 
le  monde,  dit-il,  jxjurrie  la  vie,  pourrie 
toute  chose.” 

dependant,  il  semble  que  ce  grand  poete 
dont  le  souffle  est  admirable  “croit”  en¬ 
core  en  quelque  chose,  en  une  autre 
renaissance,  que  “tout  cela”  represente 
en  quelque  sorte  une  experience  ratee  et 
qu’il  y  aurait  lieu  de  tenter  a  nouveau 
.  .  ,  puisqu’il  nous  propose  de  “recom- 
mencer”  le  monde  avec  nos  seules  res- 
sources.  Naturellement  il  ne  dit  pas  les- 
quelles,  mais  acceptons-en  I’augure  puis- 
que  c’est  un  disciple  de  Musset  qui  connut 
la  douleur,  qui  nous  en  convie. 

Comme  on  le  voit,  les  poetes  d’aujourd- 
’hui  comme  ceux  d’hier  sont  les  magiciens 
du  verbe.  Ils  batissent  les  cit6s  futures 
ou  detruisent  les  cites  modernes  avec  la 
puissance  et  la  beaute  des  expressions,  ils 
blasphement  ou  louent  les  dieux  et  la 
societe,  meprisent  ou  embellissent  les  in¬ 
stitutions  a  leur  gre,  selon  les  epoques, 
leur  temperament  ou  leurs  tendances 
particulieres;  ils  voient  tout  en  rose  ou 
tout  en  noir,  selon  I’angle  sous  lequel  ils 
sont  places  dans  I’immense  et  eternel  debat 
humain.  Mais,  qu’importent  leurs  in¬ 
clinations,  confondons-les  tons  dans  une 
egale  sympathie,  puisque  c’est  dans  le 
langage  des  dieux  qu’ils  chantent  les  joies 
et  les  detresses  des  hommes. 

Fort  heureusement  que  tous  les  poetes 
haltiens  ne  s’abreuvent  pas  a  la  meme 
coupe  des  amertumes  desesperantes  de  M. 
Depestre  et  que  le  sourire  nous  revient  en 
ecoutant  La  Melodie  Chantante  des  Vagues  de 
M.  Ernest  Bennett,  la  confidence  delicate 
des  Hemes  Intimes  de  M.  Pierre  Carrie  et 
de  jouir  enfin,  avec  la  Colibri  Haitienne, 


de  la  delicieuse  et  magnifique  Legende  des 
Fleures  .  .  .  Legende  de  tous  les  temps,  de 
tous  les  pays!  Legende  eternelle!  Apres 
les  lyriques  voila  les  ecrivains  a  these.  M. 
Morisseau-Leroy  presente  a  la  discussion 
Recolte;  M.  Charles  F.  Pressoir:  Les  Debats 
sur  le  Creole  et  le  Folklore;  M.  Henri  Ch. 
Rosemond:  un  melodrame  en  anglais 
Haiti  our  Neighbor;  M.  Colbert  Bonhomme: 
Les  Origines  et  Legons  (Tune  Revolution 
Prqfonde  et  Pacifique;  et  M.  Arsene  Pompee: 
Haiti  devant  les  Problemes  Inter americains. 

Au  demeurant,  Haiti  a  1’ Exposition  du 
Livre  Americain  reste  dans  la  ligne  de  ses 
traditions  culturelles.  Au  debut  du  di.x- 
neuvieme  si^le,  aux  accents  vibrants  de 
La  Marseillaise,  cet  hymne  de  gloire  et  de 
culture,  elle  prit  sa  liberte.  En  1804,  en 
effet,  elle  revoquait  violemment  la  politi¬ 
que  coloniale  de  la  France,  mais  s’attachait 
a  sa  culture.  En  un  cycle  de  100  ans, 
c’est-il-dire,  en  1904,  des  immortels  en 
habit  vert  tenaient  el6gamment  sur  les 
fonts  baptismaux  de  I’Academie  Fran^aise 
deux  filles  jumelles  de  la  litterature  haiti¬ 
enne:  Les  Oeuvres  en  Prose  et  en  Vers  de  101 
ecrivains  de  Pile  Enchanteresse  pour  les 
presenter  i  I’admiration  du  monde.  Ces 
jumelles  ont  grand!  depuis,  elles  se  sont 
epanouies  au  soleil  des  tropiques,  en 
grace  et  en  beaute;  elles  se  sont  multipli^ 
a  I’enchantement  general,  i  telle  enseigne 
que  le  Senateur  Henri  Beranger  pouvait 
s’ecrier  au  tri-centenaire  des  Antilles 
frangaises  au  nom  et  devant  la  plus  haute 
intellectualite  frangaise  reunie  k  Port-au- 
Prince  pour  la  circonstance:  “Haiti !  c’est  le 
phare  avance  de  la  latinite  en  Amerique  I” 

Mais,  Haiti  n’a  pas  entendu  evoluer  settle 
ni  dans  les  champs  de  la  liberte  ni  dans 
ceux  de  la  culture.  L’Histoire  est  14 
pour  en  attester. 

En  1816,  elle  aida  genereusement  Simon 
Bolivar  4  conquerir  I’ind^pendance  de 
1’ Amerique  de  Sud,  en  lui  fournissant  non 
seulement  des  armes  et  des  munitions. 
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mais  aussi  une  presse  d’imprimerie,  qui  se 
trouve  actucllement  au  Musee  National 
de  Caracas,  pour  assurer  la  double  vicloire 
du  Libertador,  par  les  armes  et  par  la 
culture,  et  clever  ainsi  les  peuples  liberes 
a  la  dignite  humaine,  par  la  diffusion  de 
la  lumicre  et  de  la  verite. 

La  participation  haitienne  k  TExpiosition 
prouve  la  vitalite  de  ce  petit  fjeuple  des 
Antilles,  qui  ne  demeure  point  indif¬ 
ferent  a  aucun  mouvement  d'evolution  et 


de  civilisation  touchant  les  Nations  de 
r  Hemisphere  Occidental,  mais  Haiti  en- 
tend  surtout  garder  sa  personnalite  propre 
au  milieu  des  deux  grands  courants  cul- 
turels  d’Amerique,  harmonisant  et  con- 
fondant  au  besoin  ses  id^aux  avec  ceux 
du  continent,  selon  le  voeu  meme  du 
Panamericanisme. 

U  auteur  a  modestemerU  amis  de  mentionner  dans 
cet  article  son  propre  lime:  Louts-Edouard  Pouget, 
qui  a  figure  d  V Exposition  et  qui  donne  aussi  du  lustre 
d  la  production  littera:re  cT Haiti. — L’Editeur. 


A  gauche:  M.  Raymond  Lavelanet,  Envoy6  Special  d’Haiti  4  I’Assem- 
bl6e  Intercun6ricaine  de  Bibliothecaires  de  Washington;  k  droite,  M. 
Antoine  Bervin,  charge  de  la  Section  Frjm^aise  de  I’Union  Pan- 
am^ricaine  et  auteur  de  cet  essai 


Bolivar,  Father  of  Bolivia 

SANTIAGO  JORDAN 
Consul  General  oj  Bolivia  in  \ew  Orleans 


Bolivar’s  opinion  concerning  the  creation 
of  Bolivia,  which  was  said  to  lie  his 
favorite  country  even  before  he  trod  the 
ancient  lands  of  Tihuanacu,  has  lieen 
discussed  by  national  and  foreign  his¬ 
torians.  It  was  on  August  7,  1819  that 
the  heroic  battle  of  Boyaca,  which  freed 
Colombia,  was  won.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  battle  of  Junin  in  Peru 
would  result  in  the  meeting,  just  six  years 
later,  of  the  First  Constituent  Assembly 
of  the  people  of  Alto  Peru  (as  Bolivia 
was  then  called)  to  consolidate  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain? 

Rene  Moreno,  speaking  of  the  first  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  in  Bolivia  on  May  25, 
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1809,  points  out  that  from  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  century  the  idea  of  lilierty  burned 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  were 
memljers  of  the  Carolina  .\cademy,  the 
fire  Ijeing  fed  by  discussion  and  liy  Ixxiks 
with  revolutionary  ideas.  From  this  cen¬ 
ter,  like  sparks  flying  to  north  and  south, 
tvent  Monteagudo,  w'ho  carried  the  new 
ideas  to  Peru;  and  Moreno,  Castelli  and 
Lopez,  who  took  the  password,  the 
sword,  and  the  trumpet  of  the  revolution 
to  Buenos  .\ires,  the  capital  of  the  vice¬ 
royalty. 

When  the  nations  of  .\merica  had  lieen 
freed  and  organized  as  independent  States, 
Alto  Peru,  which  had  l)een  one  of  the  most 
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important  colonies  i:)ecause  of  the  value 
of  its  ores  and  which  had  Ijeen  the  scene 
of  the  first  movement  for  independence 
in  South  America,  could  not  remain 
indifferent  to  the  e:eneral  movement 
towards  a  republican  form  of  government. 

For  this  purpose  Dr.  Casimiro  Olaneta, 
renowned  as  an  orator,  was  gi\en  a 
special  mission  to  inform  Sucre,  Bolivar’s 
chief  lieutenant,  of  the  definite  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  people  to  establish  a 
republic.  Marshal  Sucre  then  issued  the 
well-known  decree  of  Feljruary  9,  1825, 
in  which  he  paved  the  way  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Republic. 

On  July  10,  1825  the  .Assembly  made  a 
declaration  of  independence  signed  by 
forty-eight  deputies.  In  this  historic  docu¬ 
ment  the  country  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world  that  its  irrevocable  intention  was  to 
go\ern  itself  and  to  be  governed  by  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  authorities  that 
the  people  themselves  chose.  ‘‘The  world 
well  knows,”  it  adds,  “that  .Alto  Peru  was 
the  altar  whereon  the  first  blood  of  free 
men  was  shed  in  South  America.” 

Five  days  later  the  Assembly  unanimously 
named  the  country  in  honor  of  Bolivar, 
who  was  recognized  as  its  protector  and 
life  president.  Two  deputies  appointed 
to  infonn  Bolivar  of  this  decision  met  him 
at  La  Paz  on  August  18.  He  arrived  in 
Potosi  on  October  5  and  was  greeted  by  a 
wildly  cheering  throng.  On  the  sixteenth 
he  gave  an  audience  to  General  Clarlos 
Maria  Alvear  and  to  Doctor  Jose  Miguel 
Diaz  A’elez,  who  had  lieen  sent  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Argentina  to  propose  a  treaty 
of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  lietween 
the  two  countries. 

In  this  transitional  period,  some  remote 
parts  of  Bolivia  were  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  but 
Bolivar  and  Sucre  together  settled  the 
matter  satisfactorily  with  the  Brazilian 
government. 


In  the  meantime  the  town  of  Tarija, 
which  in  ecclesiastical  matters  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Salta  in  Argentina  and  in 
political  matters  to  the  intendancy  of 
Potosi  in  Bolivia,  was  returned  to  Bolivia. 
It  was  the  southern  redoubt  of  the  Inca 
Empire  and  had  been  incorporated  into 
Alto  Peru  during  the  Conquest.  As  soon  as 
the  law  of  September  23,  1826,  had  been 
proclaimed  on  October  4,  deputies  from 
Tarija  entered  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
thus  reaffirming  their  patriotic  desire  for 
solidarity  and  union  with  the  rest  of 
Bolivia. 

Bolivar,  although  he  did  not  use  the 
well-deserved  title  of  Protector  and  Life- 
President,  set  about  the  study  of  the  most 
important  reforms  relating  to  social  con¬ 
ditions,  Indian  affairs,  and  the  open-door 
policy,  later  discussed  in  various  inter- 
American  conferences,  and  finally,  in  his 
farewell  proclamation,  announced  the 
creation  of  Bolivia  in  the  following  affec¬ 
tionate  terms; 

“Your  country  is  the  country  of  my 
heart  and  of  my  name.  The  twenty-fifth 
of  next  May  will  be  the  day  when  Bolivia 
will  come  into  being,  I  promise  you.” 

Bolivar,  with  his  usual  frankness  and 
sincerity,  could  not  hide  his  unbounded 
gratitude  to  the  people  who  chose  to  name 
their  nation  for  him. 

In  June  1827  the  Liberator  sent  from 
Lima  a  draft  constitution  for  the  new  state 
which  he  had  been  requested  to  prepare 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  Ijecause  of  its  many  original  and 
ingenious  features,  has  been  the  object  of 
woi  Id-wide  comment.  Some  amendments 
and  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  As¬ 
sembly.  It  contained  both  modern  and 
ancient  principles,  for  the  members  were 
influenced  by  the  theories  held  in  the 
University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Sucre, 
by  the  ideas  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
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the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American,  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  single 
out  for  praise  the  great  Marshal  Antonio 
Jose  Sucre,  that  calm  and  far-seeing  states¬ 
man  who  as  President  cooperated  with  the 
Liberator  in  the  creation  of  Bolivia  and 
who  fell  heir  to  the  problems  connected 
with  territorial  expansion. 

As  the  result  of  political  turmoil  Sucre 
resigned  a  few  days  before  August  6,  1 828, 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  Republic.  In 
his  farewell  he  asked  as  the  only  recom¬ 
pense  for  his  administration — not  to  men¬ 
tion  his  victories  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
his  work  in  organizing  the  new  state — 
that  the  country  should  avoid  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  foreign  power  against  the 
safety  and  independence  of  Bolivia.  This 
document  has  alw’ays  been  highly  re¬ 
garded. 

Bolivia  was  Ixirn  into  the  international 
community  with  a  patrimony  of  a  million 


square  miles  more  or  less.  It  is  an  inland 
country  of  mountains,  plateaus,  and  plains, 
with  navigable  rivers  and  with  comple¬ 
mentary  zones,  facing  lx)th  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  Drained  by  streams  fielonging 
to  the  Amazon  and  Plata  systems,  it  has 
a  wide  variety  of  climate  and  products, 
and  Ijecause  of  its  geographic  situation 
forms  a  link  l^etween  the  nations  of  South 
America. 

When  Marshal  Andres  de  Santa  Cruz, 
President  of  Bolivia,  was  informed  of 
the  resignation  of  the  Liberator  from  the 
Presidency  of  Colombia,  and  of  his  pro- 
fxjsed  trip  to  Europe,  he  invited  him  on 
October  15,  1830  to  be  the  Minister  of 
Bolivia  there.  The  Lilierator,  weary  and 
depressed  by  poverty  and  illness,  did  not 
learn  of  this  last  gesture  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Bolivians.  Before  receiving 
his  diplomatic  letters  of  credence,  he  died 
in  Santa  Marta  on  Decemljer  17,  1830, 
still  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  great  and 
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kindly  future  for  Bolivia  and  for  all 
America. 

Bolivia  has  served  the  Bolivarian  ideal 
and  has  faithfully  followed  the  Liberator’s 
patriotic  inspiration.  On  various  occa¬ 
sions  it  has  loyally  expressed  its  sincere 
support  of  democracy  and  of  the  economic 
and  cultural  unity  of  the  Pan  American 
System,  in  conformity  with  the  original 
plan  of  the  Father  of  the  Country. 


Bolivia  is  not  an  industrial  country,  but 
nevertheless  it  contributed  to  continental 
defense  with  strategic  materials  such  as  tin, 
petroleum,  and  rubber. 

The  favorite  country  of  the  Liljerator 
continues  to  guide  its  course  by  its  tradi¬ 
tional  principles  of  right  and  justice  in 
order  to  perform  its  historic  mission  of 
effective  vinculation  with  the  republics 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Women  of  the  Americas  Day 

The  Union  of  American  Women,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  for  some  years  has 
been  doing  much  to  bring  about  closer 
friendship  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
continent,  held  a  celebration  on  May  3  at 
the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New  York  to  mark 
Women  of  the  Americas  Day. 

The  ceremony  was  dedicated  to  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  recently  deceased  leader 
of  American  women’s  activities.  The 
various  sjjeakers  praised  her  creative 
abilities  and  urged  her  successors  to  follow 
her  teachings  and  example. 

Those  who  spoke  included  Senora  Luisa 
Frias  de  Hempel,  Chairman  of  the  Union 
of  .American  Women;  Senora  Evangelina 
A.  de  V’aughan;  Mrs.  William  Dick 
Sporborg,  representing  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Mrs.  V’era  W. 
Begg;  Lisa  Sergio;  Senor  Benjamin  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  Lavalle, 
Peruvian  Representative  on  the  Governing 


Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Senorita  Minerva  Bernardino,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women,  also  addressed  the  gathering. 
She  warned  the  women  against  those 
who  are  trying  to  undermine  the  existing 
unity  among  individuals  and  groups 
working  toward  lofty  goals  in  the  field  of 
Pan  American  relations. 

Colombia 

The  Colombian  Delegate  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  Senora  Maria  Currea  de  Aya,  has 
announced  that  the  Women’s  Union  of 
Colombia  is  planning  to  give  periodic 
courses  on  women  and  their  rights  and 
duties  in  the  country’s  principal  schools 
and  universities. 

The  Women’s  Union  has  appointed  a 
reception  committee  to  welcome  the 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  to 
the  International  Conference  of  American 
States  to  be  held  in  Bogota  in  January 
1948.  The  members  of  the  committee 
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are:  Senora  Maria  Currea  de  Aya,  Senorita 
Rosita  Lx)bel,  Senorita  Paulina  Gomez 
\’ega  y  Senorita  Camila  Uribe. 

Mexico 

The  administration  of  President  Aleman, 
which  began  only  last  December,  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  about  significant  advances 
in  the  political  rights  of  women. 

An  amendment  was  added  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Constitution  granting  women  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections,  and 
women  mayors  have  been  appointed  for 
the  towns  of  Milpa  Alta  and  Xochimilco. 

In  addition,  two  women  lawyers  have 
been  chosen  to  fill  important  piosts  in  the 
juridical  branch  of  Government.  Dolores 
Heduan  was  named  a  judge  in  the  Tax 
Court,  and  Maria  Lavalle  Urbina  a  judge 
in  the  Superior  Court. 

Senora  de  Castillo  Ledon,  the  Mexican 
Delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women,  who  gave  the  foregoing 
information,  told  also  of  the  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  organized  groups  are  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  and  other  women  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  in  the  coming 
elections  of  the  5,000  municipalities  of  the 
republic. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  last  four  years, 
the  Government  of  France  has  awarded 
to  a  Mexican  woman  the  coveted  prize  of 
the  Palmes  Academiques.  This  honor,  which 


was  prex  iously  granted  to  the  well-known 
actress  \'irginia  Fabregas,  for  her  work 
in  making  the  French  theater  known  in 
the  Spanish-speaking  world,  went  this 
time  to  the  poet  Esperanza  Zambrano, 
“for  service  to  the  cause  of  France”  during 
the  time  of  the  Nazi  occupation. 

Chile 

The  Inter-.\merican  Commission  of  Wo¬ 
men  has  received  word  from  Chile  that 
President  Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla  has 
again  requested  priority  for  the  projected 
law  relating  to  the  vote  for  women. 

Panama 

Panama  reports  two  important  new  steps 
in  the  process  of  improving  the  position  of 
women  in  that  country.  One  was  the 
naming  of  Senorita  Aurora  M.  Corro  to 
serve  on  a  jury  in  a  recent  trial;  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  juridical  history  of  Pana¬ 
ma  that  a  woman  has  acted  as  a  juror  and 
it  therefore  serves  as  a  valuable  precedent. 
The  other  was  the  appointment  of  Seno¬ 
rita  Ana  Jilma  Torres  as  a  Commissioner 
in  the  District  of  Panama,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  real  victory  in  the  political  sphere. 

In  the  cultural  field,  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Panama  recently  awarded  top 
honors  to  three  women  graduate  students. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Election  of  the  Director  General 

At  its  regular  session  on  February  12, 
1947,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  voted  to  accept  the 
report  of  a  committee  which  made  the 
following  provisions  regarding  the  election 
of  the  Director  General: 

1)  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  the  entity  authorized 
to  elect  the  Director  General. 

2)  Article  5,  Resolution  IX  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mexico  establishes  the  standard 
to  be  applied.  In  compliance  with  the 
letter  of  this  resolution,  the  election  of  the 
Director  General  ought  to  be  conducted 
freely,  since  it  is  a  question  only  of  filling 
a  vaeancy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  the 
standard  which  ought  to  be  applied  from 
now  on  is  that  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  may  not  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  person  of  the  same  nationality. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
Governments  of  the  American  republics 
shall  determine,  by  means  of  the  votes  of 
their  representatives  on  the  Governing 
Board,  the  interpretation  which  they  con¬ 
sider  ought  to  be  given  to  article  5  of  the 
above  resolution  in  the  election  of  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union. 

3)  The  term  covered  by  this  election 
shall  end  on  December  31,  1954. 

4)  March  12,  1947,  is  the  date  fixed  for 
the  election  of  the  new  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


5)  The  election  shall  be  by  secret  ballot. 

6)  In  case  no  candidate  receives  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  countries  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  during 
three  successive  ballots  taken  at  the  same 
meeting,  a  new  election  will  be  held  be¬ 
tween  the  two  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  The  new  elec¬ 
tion  will  take  place  at  a  special  meeting 
to  be  called  within  15  days  of  the  first, 
and  will  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

[On  March  12,  1947,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
of  Colombia  was  unanimously  elected 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  {See  Bulletin,  May-June  p.  299.)\ 

Renewable  nalural  resources 

It  was  also  decided  on  February  12th  that 
the  Inter- American  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  of  Renewable  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  scheduled  for  May  1947  should  be 
postponed  to  May  1948. 

Ninth  International  Conjerence 
of  American  States 

.At  the  meeting  held  May  7,  1947,  the 
Governing  Board  fixed  January  17,  1948 
as  the  opening  date  of  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 
June  15,  1947  was  decided  upon  as  the 
final  day  to  submit  suggestions  for  the 
program  of  the  conference,  and  August  1 5 
for  commentaries  on  conventions,  declara¬ 
tions.  and  resolutions. 
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The  Brazilian  President  reports 
to  Congress 

On  March  15,  1947  President  Dutra  of 
Brazil  presented  to  Congress  an  account 
of  his  first  year  in  office.  The  occasion 
was  particularly  significant  because  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  Brazilian  President  has 
given  a  state-of-the-nation  message  before 
a  Brazilian  Congress  since  1937,  when 
Congress  was  dissolved  by  Ex-President 
Getulio  Vargas.  It  was  not  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1945  that  a  new  Congress  was  elected. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  message 
President  Dutra  traced  the  progress  that 
Brazil  has  made  during  the  past  year  in 
getting  back  to  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  He  pointed  especially  to  the 
red  letter  day  of  September  18,  1946,  when 
the  new  Constitution  was  promulgated 
(see  Bulletin,  January  1947,  p.  22). 

Foreign  affairs. — During  1946  Brazil 
continued  its  traditional  policy  of  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
Continent  and  of  the  world  in  working  for 
peace,  progress,  and  security.  It  recog¬ 
nized  the  new'  Governments  of  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia  as  well  as  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
and  in  the  organization  of  UNESCO.  Air 
agreements  were  signed  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland, 
Portugal,  and  France,  and  commercial 
agreements  with  the  United  States,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  a 
number  of  European  countries. 

Education. — “The  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  of  the  greatest  importance,”  said 
the  President,  “because  they  bear  a  direct 


relation  to  the  chances  of  success  for 
democracy  in  our  country.” 

In  outlining  the  1946  educational  situa¬ 
tion,  President  Dutra  spoke  first  of  pre¬ 
primary  schools.  As  a  result  of  growing 
industrialization  more  mothers  are  work¬ 
ing  and  the  number  of  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens  is  mounting.  There  are 
now  over  1,000  pre-primary  schools  with 
2,000  teachers  and  64,000  pupils. 

The  primary  school  outlook  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1946  was  a  gloomy  one.  The 
number  of  schools  was  inadequate  and 
decreasing.  It  fell  from  44,000  in  1942 
to  40,000  in  1945,  and  the  enrollment 
droppied  in  the  same  period  by  52,350 
pupils.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the 
Education  and  Health  Tax  was  increased 
and  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  earmarked 
for  the  National  Fund  for  Primary  Educa¬ 
tion.  Money  was  allotted  for  1,200  new 
rural  schools  and  2,000  more  schools  are 
planned  for  1947.  In  addition,  40  normal 
schools  are  to  be  founded  for  training 
rural  teachers  to  meet  the  s^iecific  needs 
of  the  students  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
will  teach.  The  President  attributed  much 
of  the  illiteracy  in  rural  areas  to  a  lack  of 
teachers  recruited  from  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  and  trained  especially  for  rural  schools. 

As  far  as  secondary'  education  goes, 
President  Dutra  thinks  the  main  need  is 
to  get  away  from  the  old  molds  of  classical, 
rigid,  and  uniform  training  and  give  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  “a  wider  scope,  greater 
flexibility,  and  a  more  comprehensive  and 
dynamic  social  awareness.”  The  number 
of  Brazilian  adolescents  attending  second¬ 
ary  school  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  Fifty-six  thousand  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  1932,  213,000  in  1943,  and 
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260,000  in  1946.  The  1,180  secondary 
schools  are  overcrowded  and  understaffed. 
President  Dutra  said  the  number  of  schools 
must  be  at  least  doubled  and  immediate 
measures  must  be  taken  to  expand  and 
improve  the  teaching  staff. 

Turning  to  agricultural  education,  the 
President  stressed  the  need  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  up-to-date  farming  meth¬ 
ods,  especially  the  use  of  mechanized 
equipment.  Important  steps  taken  in  this 
field  during  the  year  were  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Organic  Law  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education  and  the  erection  of  the 
new  Agricultural  College  on  the  Rio-Sao 
Paulo  Highway. 

Health. — ^The  President  opened  the 
section  on  health  by  giving  some  interesting 
facts  about  Brazil’s  population.  The  1940 
census  showed  that  the  country  has  both 
a  high  birth  rate  and  a  high  death  rate. 
.\s  a  result,  over  42  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  under  14  years  of  age.  President 
Dutra  expressed  particular  concern  about 
the  high  infant  mortality  rate.  Of  the 
2,000,000  babies  born  annually  in  Brazil, 
nearly  500,000  die  before  they  are  a  year 
old. 

He  told  of  the  continuous  struggle 
against  disease  that  is  being  carried  on 
in  spite  of  a  severe  shortage  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  hospitals,  and  pointed  out 
the  need  for  a  carefully  planned  health 
program  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

National  Health  Code,  soon  to  be 
presented  to  Congress,  has  Ijeen  prepared 
to  help  meet  this  need. 

During  1946  a  Fund  for  Assistance  to 
Hospitals  and  special  institutions  to  fight 
malaria  and  cancer  were  created,  and  an 
intensive  campaign  against  tuljerculosis 
was  begun.  In  addition,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stimulated  medical  research  pro¬ 
grams  and  sent  representatives  to  various 
Inter-American  congresses  and  conferences 
on  health  problems. 


Social  welfare. — The  President  re¬ 
ported  that  the  great  majority  of  urban 
workers  are  now  protected  by  social 
security.  However,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  only  about  19  percent  of  the 
population  has  this  protection.  The 
Second  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Social  Security  is  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  Government  is  actively  concerned 
with  raising  the  nutritional  level  of  the 
people.  More  funds  are  to  be  steered 
into  agricultural  credit  and  into  any 
undertakings  that  will  improve  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  and  distribution  of  food 
products. 

In  order  to  combat  the  acute  housing 
shortage  that  Brazil,  like  most  other 
countries,  has  been  facing,  the  Popular 
Housing  Foundation  was  established.  This 
Foundation  will  make  loans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  purchase  of  moderately- 
priced  homes. 

With  money  appropriated  in  the  1947 
budget  the  Government  plans  to  expand 
pre-natal  and  post-natal  care  programs 
and  to  give  increased  assistance  to  sick 
and  delinquent  children  and  to  large 
families. 

Labor  and  immigration. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  cited  two  important  decree-laws 
issued  in  1 946  to  regulate  elections  in 
labor  unions  and,  in  view  of  controversies 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  recommended  that  the  Congress 
pass  additional  laws  on  this  subject  so 
that  lalxir  unions  cannot  become  mere 
political  tools. 

Realizing  the  country’s  need  for  more 
manpower  to  help  develop  its  resources, 
the  Government  took  measures  to  increase 
immigration.  Brazil’s  representatives  on 
the  Inter-Gk)vernmental  Committee  on 
Refugees  were  instructed  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  entrance  into 
Brazil  of  w'ar  refugees  selected,  with  an  eye 
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for  their  ability  to  meet  Brazil's  social, 
economic,  and  ethnic  needs,  by  Brazilian 
Commissions  already  in  Europe.  Only 
farmers,  technicians,  and  skilled  workmen 
and  their  families  are  wanted.  Alxiut 
60,000  refugees  are  expected  to  arrhe  in 
1947.  In  addition,  new  agreements  are 
to  lie  signed  with  countries  that  have  habit¬ 
ually  supplied  Brazil  with  immigrants, 
providing  for  the  same  type  of  workers  as 
those  to  be  admitted  under  the  agreement 
with  the  Committee  on  Refugees. 

Economic  situation. — The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  economic  situation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  President,  is  the  inflation  that 
has  resulted  from  a  scarcity  of  durable  and 
fjerishable  goods  and  a  superabundance  of 
currency.  Government  action  in  the  face 
of  this  state  of  affairs  has  taken  two  lines; 
(1)  an  attempt  to  increase  imports  and 
internal  production;  and  (2)  an  attempt  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  currency  in 
circulation. 

Agriculture 

.\i  the  outset  of  1946  one  of  the  worst 
shortages  was  that  of  meat.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  assume  emergency  powers 
over  its  production  and  internal  distribu¬ 
tion  and  to  restrict  exports  greatly.  With 
the  aim  of  improving  the  country’s  cattle, 
5,500,000  cruzeiros  (the  cruzeiro  equals 
about  $.05)  were  spent  from  the  regular 
budget  for  the  importation  of  pure- 
blooded  sires,  and  a  special  credit  of 
10,000,000  cruzeiros  was  opened  for  addi¬ 
tional  sires  to  lie  sold  at  cost  to  Brazilian 
cattlemen. 

Expansion  of  the  principal  food  crops 
was  stimulated  during  1946  by  increased 
Government  financial  and  technical  aid 
to  farmers.  Sugar  produced  during  the 
year  amounted  to  18,000,000  bags — 
2,700,000  more  than  were  produced  in 
1945.  As  a  result,  sugar  rationing  was 
alxilished.  Sugar  producers  are  now 


obliged  to  spend  at  least  two  cruzeiros  per 
bag  of  sugar  on  medical  assistance  for 
their  employees.  Thousands  of  bags  of 
seed  wheat  are  lieing  purchased  for  use  in 
the  wheat-growing  areas  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Government  is  considering  a  nation-wide 
program  to  increase  storage  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  for  wheat. 

The  process  of  dividing  large  estates  and 
helping  rural  workers  to  acquire  land  of 
their  own  was  intensified  during  the  year. 
Credits  totaling  16,500,000  cruzeiros  were 
granted  to  prospective  settlers  in  the  new 
‘“Agricultural  Colonies.”  Over  5,000  fam¬ 
ilies  have  already  lieen  settled  on  their  own 
land,  and  liefore  the  program  is  over  the 
Grovernment  hopes  to  settle  75,000  more. 

Sfiecial  attention  is  lieing  given  to  the 
colonization  of  the  lowlands  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  has  lieen  made  habitable  through 
drainage  work.  A  plan  has  lieen  worked 
out  for  the  development  of  1,780,000  acres 
in  this  area;  this  will  include  60,000  lots 
capable  of  supporting  300,000  people. 
One  of  the  important  results  of  the  project 
will  Ije  the  contribution  it  will  make  to 
solving  the  food  supply  problem  of  the 
Federal  District. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  mechanization 
of  agriculture  the  Government,  through 
the  Bank  of  Brazil,  imported  from  the 
United  States  40,000,000  cruzeiros’  worth 
of  tractors  and  other  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery.  Eighty  training  centers  are  to  lie 
established,  which  will  offer  courses  on  the 
use  of  agricultural  machinery,  veterinary' 
care,  and  home  economics. 

To  help  along  the  cooperative  movement 
the  Caixa  de  Credito  Cooperativo  (Coopera¬ 
tive  Credit  Fund)  was  set  up  to  supply 
cheap  and  easy  credit  for  cooperatives. 

Transportation 

The  President  estimated  that  Brazil's 
railroads  are  in  immediate  need  of  20,000 
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cars  and  1,000  engines.  A  start  was  made 
toward  meeting  this  need  during  1946  by 
ordering  3,000  new  cars.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  bought  the  railroad  line  connecting 
the  port  of  Santos  with  Jundiai  from  the 
Sao  Paulo  Railway  Company  for  531,000,- 
000  cruzeiros,  an  action  which  is  e.xpected 
to  stimulate  the  economic  development  of 
the  region  around  Santos. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  port  facilities. 
President  Dutra  said  that  docks  are  Ijeing 
extended  and  new  warehouses  constructed 
at  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  many  other 
ports. 

Funds  were  granted  to  the  National 
Highway  Department  and  to  state  high¬ 
way  departments  for  the  extension  of  the 
country’s  highway  system  and  the  repair 
of  heavily  traveled  roads. 


In  spite  of  measures  taken  to  increase 
the  amount  of  coal  produced,  the  annual 
output  is  still  less  than  2,000,000  tons  a 
year.  Six  or  seven  times  as  much  as  this 
Is  needed  to  meet  present  demands,  and 
the  President  urged  an  intensive  search 
for  new  deposits. 

Petroleum  reserves  in  Bahia  (discovered 
in  1939)  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
9,500,000  barrels,  and  reserves  of  natural 
gas  to  1,000,000,000  cubic  meters.  The 
production  of  petroleum  is  now  limited 
because  the  capacity  of  the  one  refinery- 
in  the  area  is  only  200  barrels  a  day.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  situation  a  mixed 
company  (financed  jointly  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  capital),  ‘‘The  Na¬ 
tional  Petroleum  Refinery,”  is  being 
formed.  This  refinery  will  have  a  capital 
of  50,000,000  cruzeiros,  and  will  produce 
2.500  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  a  day. 


with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  development  of  the  huge  iron  de¬ 
posits  in  the  Rio  Doce  Valley.  (See  Bul¬ 
letin  May-June  1947,  p.  343.)  Forty  per¬ 
cent,  or  156,000,000  cruzeiros’  worth,  of 
the  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  slated 
for  1947. 

Wood 

\  slight  improvement  in  transportation 
facilities  made  it  possible  for  sawmills  to 
increase  production  during  1946  from  17 
percent  of  capacity-  to  25  percent.  This 
meant  that  more  lumber  was  available  for 
internal  needs  and  for  export  to  River 
Plate  markets. 

The  President  urged  the  unification  and 
expansion  of  reforestation  programs. 


The  country’s  new  steel  plant,  Volta 
Redonda,  produced  during  1946  98,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  86,000  tons  of  steel 
ingots.  The  coke  oven  produced  133,500 
tons  of  coke  as  well  as  various  byproducts 
such  as  benzol,  naphtha,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  It  is  expected  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  finished  steel  products  will  total 
.250,000  tons  during  1947.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  sale  of  Volta  Redonda  pro¬ 
ducts  through  carefully  selected  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  cities  of  Porto  Alegre,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Salvador. 

The  output  of  the  coal  mines  at  Santa 
Catarina,  which  supply  coal  for  Volta 
Redonda,  is  increasing;  over  151,000  tons 
were  produced  in  1946. 

At  \’olta  Redonda  and  Santa  Catarina 
nearly-  1,000  homes  for  employees  were 
built  during  the  year.  In  addition,  a  large 
hospital  was  begun  at  Volta  Redonda,  and 
various  vocational  courses  as  yvell  as  a  new- 
secondary  school  were  opened. 


Brazil  still  has  much  to  do  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  under  the  agreement  of  1942 


The  textile  industry  expanded  rapidly 
during  the  war.  In  1946  Brazil  found  it- 
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self  with  219,000,000  yards  of  surplus  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  and  made  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sign  agreements  with  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Paraguay  that  will 
assure  it  of  markets  for  its  textiles  after 
competition  Ijecomes  more  acute. 

Foreign  commerce 

President  Dutra  said  that  it  is  planned 
to  use  a  good  part  of  the  country’s  financial 
assets  abroad  (which  amount  to  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars)  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  equipment  for  use  on 
farms,  in  industries,  and  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  transportation  facilities. 

In  regard  to  exports,  he  reported  that 
during  1946  steps  were  taken  on  the  one 
hand  to  restrict  the  expiortation  of  goods 
considered  essential  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  and,  on  the  other,  to  assure  markets 
for  the  country’s  surplus  goods.  The 
value  of  1946  exports  was  50  percent  over 
the  1945  value. 

The  price  of  coffee  remained  high.  As  a 
result  of  the  expanded  buying  power  in  the 
United  States  and  the  reopening  of  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  the  supply  is  far  below  the 
demand. 

In  order  to  reestablish  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  interrupted  by  the  war,  trade  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  with  France,  Belgium, 
Finland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Finances 

The  country'  started  1946  with  an  even 
greater  deficit  than  the  one  with  which  it 
had  started  1945.  The  Government  had 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  keeping  down  public 
expenditures  by  carrying  on  only  the  most 
urgently  needed  services,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  steps  to  increase  receipts. 

Expenditures  during  1946  amounted  to 
14,200,000,000  cruzeiros  and  receipts  to 
only  1 1 ,600,000,000  cruzeiros,  so  rhere  was 
a  2,600,000,000-cruzeiro  deficit.  The  1 945 
and  1946  deficits  were  attributed  by  the 


President  largely  to  increases  in  the  salaries 
of  civilian  and  military  personnel  on  the 
federal  payroll. 

The  internal  debt  is  relatively  small, 
having  amounted  on  December  31,  1946 
to  about  9,965,000,000  cruzeiros.  The 
external  debt  on  that  date  stood  as  follows: 


Loans  in  pounds .  74,000,000 

Loans  in  dollars .  110,000,000 

Loans  in  gold  francs .  229,000,000 

Loans  in  pafjcr  francs .  273,000,000 


Brazil  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  of  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Credits  of  nearly 
254,000,000  cruzeiros  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  latter. 

Foreign  investments  in  Brazil  continue 
to  increase.  “We  open  our  doors  to 
foreign  capital,”  said  the  President,  “as 
long  as  it  contributes  to  the  rational 
exploitation  of  our  natural  resources  and 
to  the  creation  of  new  industries.” 

Paper  money  in  circulation  increased 
from  17,530,000,000  cruzeiros  at  the  end 
of  1945  to  20,489,000,000  cruzeiros  at  the 
end  of  1946.  However,  the  Government 
managed  to  hold  the  amount  of  money 
issued  during  1946  Ijelow  the  amount 
issued  during  1945 — a  hopeful  sign  in  the 
struggle  against  inflation. 

A  new  banking  law,  designed  to  give 
the  country'  a  banking  system  that  will 
prevent  the  kind  of  inflationary  crisk 
it  is  now  going  through,  was  worked  out 
and  presented  to  Congress  for  approval. 

It  provides  for  a  Central  Bank  and  for 
various  specialized  credit  institutions. 

The  expansion  of  the  nation’s  network 
of  banks  slowed  up  during  1946.  Only 
95  new'  banks  w'ere  organized,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  256  in  1943,  275  in  1944. 
and  306  in  1945. 

National  defense. — Brazil  spends  35 1 
percent  of  the  national  income  on  iu  f 
armed  forces,  but  as  the  President  pointed 
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out,  a  good  part  of  this  money  goes  for 
non-military  purposes  such  as  education, 
health,  and  public  assistance.  With  the 
general  expansion  of  the  country’s  economy 
this  percentage  will  probably  be  appreci¬ 
ably  reduced. 

Military  highlights  of  1946  were  the 
continued  reduction  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  initiation  of  a  general  revision  of 
the  nation’s  military  organization,  based 
on  the  experience  gained  during  World 
War  II. 

The  United  States  has  now  turned  over 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  all  fifteen  of 
the  air  bases  it  established  in  Brazil  during 
the  war.  Surplus  equipment  at  the  bases 
was  sold  to  Brazil  at  a  low  price — M.  G.  R. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  Guatemala 

March  1  in  Guatemala  saw  the  opening  of 
the  third  C^ongress  under  the  democratic 
constitution  of  1945.  The  date  is  tradi¬ 
tional;  the  chief  activity  of  the  day  is  a 
summing  up  by  the  President  of  the  nation’s 
progress  in  the  year  past,  an  appraisal  of 
the  job  ahead. 

For  President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  it 
marked  the  completion  of  a  second  year. 
The  tone  of  his  1 946  message  *  was  one  of 
triumph  that  the  work  of  excavating  and 
!  of  erecting  a  framework — Revolution  and 
Constitution^ — -was  accomplished.  This 
;  year’s  report  is  that  of  an  established 
I  householder  showing  his  family  what  their 
i  cooperative  efforts  have  brougjit  them  in 
community  life,  in  personal  comforts,  in 
security,  and  in  beauty. 

1  The  claims  of  Guatemala  concerning 
Belize  (British  Honduras)  were  given  first 
importance  in  foreign  relations. 

Referring  to  the  long-standing  desire  of 
I  the  Guatemalan  people  to  join  their 
I  '  Bulletin,  June  1946,  page  345. 


neighbors  in  a  Republic  of  Central 
America,  he  reported  the  elimination  of 
passports  between  El  Salvador  and  Guate¬ 
mala  for  citizens  of  the  two  countries  and 
the  signing  of  a  pact  providing  for  their 
“gradual  federation.’’ 

Common  aims  and  interests  were  stressed 
in  his  meeting  with  the  President  of  Mexico 
in  Tapachula  near  the  common  frontier. 

Distinguished  visitors  entertained  during 
the  year  included  Dr.  Betancourt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Revolutionary  Junta  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Admiral  Halsey  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Haya  de  la  Torre,  Aprista 
leader  from  Peru,  and  the  Foreign  Mini¬ 
sters  of  Mexico  and  Ecuador. 

Guatemala  was  represented  by  her 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and  National 
Economy  at  the  Conference  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  implementation  of  municipal  and 
electoral  laws  and  of  penal  and  police 
reforms,  which  were  explicitly  provided 
for  by  the  Con.stitution,  gave  opportunity 
for  effectual  cooperation  between  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Municipal  elections  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  followed  by  regional 
conferences  of  mayors  and  governors.  The 
President  regarded  the  difficulties  of 
municipal  elections  as  a  spur  to  civic  ed¬ 
ucation. 

The  armed  forces  came  in  for  a  word  of 
praise.  As  servants  of  the  people,  they 
fulfilled  their  function  of  maintaining  pub¬ 
lic  order,  meanwhile  heightening  their 
efficiency  through  sweeping  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  modernization. 

Revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1945-46  had 
more  than  doubled  over  those  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  current  annual  budget  is 
33,351,420  quetzales*  (about  3  million 
higher  than  that  of  last  year),  and  the  De- 

*  1  quetzal  eauals  one  dollar  U.  S.  cy. 
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cemljer  31  public  debt  of  2,186,735  quetz- 
ales  was  more  than  matched  by  a  2,469,1 1 1 
margin  of  income  over  expenditure  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1947. 

The  newly-established  Bank  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  its  subsidiary,  the  National  Cred¬ 
it  Corporation,  have  already  proved  a 
guarantee  of  monetary  stability  and  a 
stimulus  to  production  and  financial  trans¬ 
actions  in  general. 

The  Chief  Executive  looked  with  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  protection  afforded  the 
forking  population  by  the  compulsory 
Social  Security  I^w  and  the  Lalxjr  Code, 
the  latter  a  product  of  two  years  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  analysis. 

Agricultural  advancement  is  of  primary 
impxjrtance  to  a  nation  of  farmers.  Wide¬ 
spread  irrigation  for  reclamation  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  improvement  of  irrigation  methods  in 
many  other  areas.  Four  large  estates  were 
acquired  and  resold  to  small  farmers. 

All  Central  America  has  watched  the 
progress  of  Guatemala’s  Agricultural  Rec¬ 
lamation  and  Experiment  Center  at  Pop- 
tun  in  the  northern  Peten  district  and 
President  Arevalo  reported  with  pride  that 
more  than  a  thousand  workers  were  now 
engaged  in  the  project.  From  rejuvenated 
lands  they  were  harvesting  more  than  25 
different  crops  varying  from  henequen  to 
garden  vegetables. 

Other  experimental  stations  specialize  in 
reforestation,  wheat  culture,  grape  raising, 
and  the  use  of  modern  machinery  in  diver¬ 
sified  farming.  The  Ministry  of  Ixluca- 
tion  has  cooperated  with  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  organizing  some  40  agricul¬ 
tural  clubs  throughout  farming  areas. 

Anthrax  and  cholera  vaccination  of  hogs 
was  undertaken  by  the  government  on  a 
large  scale.  On  account  of  the  spread  of 
*  hoof-and-mouth  disease  through  Mexico, 
the  frontier  was  closed  and  sanitation 
squads  worked  hard  to  prevent  infection. 


Shortages  of  sugar  and  grain  in  1945 
caused  the  government  to  impxjrt  large 
quantities  of  these  commodities  from  .Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Nicaragua.  Improved  domes¬ 
tic  crops  in  1946  helped  alleviate  scarcities. 

The  establishment  of  eight  White  Cross 
free  clinics  and  fi\e  day  nurseries,  which 
dispense  food  and  clothing  to  600  poor 
children,  was  a  real  accomplishment  for 
the  people  last  year.  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  children  of  workers’  families  are 
getting  the  food  they  should  have  through 
the  efforts  of  a  women’s  organization  which 
cooperates  closely  with  the  government 
program  of  social  service.  Typhoid  and 
tuberculosis  were  attacked  with  vaccines, 
modern  treatment,  and  health  education. 

Public  education,  said  the  President  who 
was  formerly  an  educator,  had  been  com-  ; 
pletely  overhauled  this  last  year.  Training  i 
of  secondary  and  pre-school  teachers,  com-  i 
mercial  and  industrial  courses,  secondary-  ; 
curricula  and  methods  of  grading  had  all  ; 
been  brought  up  to  modern  standards,  i 
Three  kindergartens,  39  urban  primary 
schools,  224  rural  schools,  3  adult  night  | 
schools,  and  an  industrial  and  farm  school  ^ 
were  opened  during  the  year.  While  at  = 
the  lowest  educational  level  the  literacy  ■ 
campaign  continued  with  the  distribution 
of  10,400  texts  and  four  traveling  schools  ' 
began  their  rounds,  the  government  ; 
created  a  commission  of  scholars  to  collect,  * 
reprint,  and  distribute  the  “Classics  of  the 
Isthmus” — the  literature  which  Central  ; 
America  has  produced  since  Independence 
was  achieved  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
1 9th  century.  ? 

The  President  reported  the  investment  | 
of  1,300,000  quetzales  in  public  works  j 
a  workers’  colony  of  204  houses,  market*, 
additions  and  improvements  to  schools, 
orphanages,  and  prisons.  He  voiced  the 
government’s  interest  in  the  electrification 
of  all  communities  and  reported  installa¬ 
tion  completed  in  two  areas,  with  thret  | 
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more  al)out  to  Ije  completed,  and  two  in 
progress.  The  sum  of  283,000  quetzales 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  local  officials 
for  the  installation  of  water  and  sewerage 
systems. 

Transportation  improved  through  the 
licensing  of  several  foreign  airlines, 
modernization  of  National  Aviation  Com¬ 
pany  equipment,  and  the  construction  of 
nine  arterial  and  secondary  highways  and 
eight  bridges. 

The  pride  of  Guatemala  is  its  modern 
and  Ijeautiful  capital  city.  In  closing. 
Dr.  Arevalo  reported  with  “special  satis¬ 
faction”  extensive  improvements  and  beau¬ 
tification  to  the  Capital. 

Reelection  of  President  Trujillo 

In  the  May  16  election  in  which  his 
Dominican  Party  won  every  seat  in  the 
Senate  and  all  but  two  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  President  Rafael  Trujillo  was 
overwhelmingly  reelected  to  office.  This 
new  five-year  term  continues  the  political 
prominence  which  the  President  has 
maintained  for  seventeen  years.  He  served 
the  two  terms  of  1 930-1 934  and  1 934-1 938 
as  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
took  Supreme  Command  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  1938  when  he  declined  to  accept 
renomination,  and  became  President  once 
more  in  1942. 

New  International  Bridge 

A  treaty  between  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  has  been  made  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  international  bridge  over  the 
River  Paz. 

The  cost  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  borne  in 
equal  part  by  both  countries,  and  nationals 
will  make  up  the  personnel.  Bids  on  two 
different  types  of  structures  will  be  opened 
on  July  19,  1947,  by  a  joint  commission 
which  will  dedde  which  is  the  more  suita¬ 


ble.  A  civil  engineer  from  each  countrv 
will  oversee  the  work,  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  six  months  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  contract  with  the  winning  construc¬ 
tion  company. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  January- June,  ig^j 

The  various  offices  and  divisions  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union  prepare  mono¬ 
graphs,  booklets,  and  leaflets  on  many 
subjects  in  the  field  of  Pan  American 
affairs.  These  publications  provide  useful 
material  for  students  and  teachers,  and 
make  available  to  interested  groups  and 
individuals  the  technical  information  com¬ 
piled  through  various  phases  of  Pan 
.American  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletin  oj  the  Pan 
American  Union,  issued  in  Spanish,  English, 
and  Portuguese,  the  following  publications 
appeared  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1947; 

Columbus  Memorial  Library: 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  list  of 
the  books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 
Bookshelf  Index  for  1 946. 

Counselor’s  Office: 

The  Inter-American  System.  A  description  of  the 
international  organization  of  the  21  American 
republics.  $0.25. 

Pan  American  Day  Poster  by  Cuban  artist,  Mario 
Carreno. 

Manual  for  Students  and  Teachers.  (Contains  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Gabriela  Mistral’s  Pledge  for  Youth 
in  the  Americas,  radio  play,  music  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  folk  dances  of  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Peru 
and  Uruguay,  geography  quiz,  games,  puzzles.) 
Latin  American  Song  Books  and  References  for  Guidatue 
in  Planning  Fiestas  (selected  list). 

Program  Suggestions  for  Pan  American  Day. 

Coffee  in  the  Americas.  Series  of  illustrated  studies 
for  elementary  and  high  school  students. 

.4cta  Final  de  la  IV  Asamblea  General  del  Instituto 
Panamericana  de  Geografia  e  Historia  y  de  la  III 
Reunion  Parutmericarm  de  Consulta  sobre  Cartografia. 
(Serie  de  Congresos  y  Conferencias  No.  49.) 
Spanish.  $0.15. 
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Acta  Final  de  la  XU  Con/nencia  Sanitaria  Panamni- 
cana  (Scrie  dc  Congresos  y  Conferencias  No.  51). 
Spanish.  S0.25. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation; 

La  Agricultura  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  $0.50. 

Division  of  EIconomic  Information: 

Commercial  Pan  America 

National  Economy  oj  Panama.  $0.10. 

National  Economy  of  Guatemala.  $0.10. 

O  Petrbleo  .Mexicano.  $0.20. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
Higher  Education  in  Latin  America: 

Volume  VI,  The  Universities  of  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama.  By  Ellen  Gut,  Ben  Carruthers,  and 
Theodore  Apstcin.  Monograph.  $0.50. 

The  Exchange  oJ  Students  and  Teachers  Between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  .America.  Mimeographed. 
Revised. 

Opportunities  for  Summer  Study  in  Latin  America,  1947 
(and  Supplement).  By  Theo  R.  Crevenna. 
Mimeographed. 

A  Few  Suggestions  to  G.  I.'s  on  Study  in  iMtin  America. 
Mimeographed. 

Latin  American  Universities.  .\  directory.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

English  Translations  of  Latin  American  literature.  A 
bibliography.  Mimeographed. 

Latin  American  Children's  Books  in  English  Transla¬ 
tion  and  Stories  Based  on  Latin  American  Folklore. 
A  bibliography.  Mimeographed. 

Some  Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Materials 
on  Latin  America.  A  list.  Mimeographed. 
Supplementary  Materials  for  Spanish  Classes.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed 

Correio.t  No  14.  Mimeographed. 

Pontos  de  Vista.t  No.  9,  Dois  Povos:  Dnis  Polos  no 
Ideal  Educativo.  Mimeographed. 

Instituciones,  Personas  y  Revistas  Interesadas  en  la  Re- 
habilitacion  de  los  Ciegos.  Tentative  list.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

‘  Distributed  only  in  Brazil. 


Some  Periodicals  in  English  Deeding  with  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ica.  list.  Mimeographed. 

Contemporary  Artists  of  Latin  America: 

Carreho.  By  Jos6  G6mez  Sicre.  $0.50. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information: 

Housing  and  Planning  No.  4.  English  edition. 
Mimeographed  bulletin. 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser: 

Comercio  Interamericano,  a  monthly  trade  news  letter. 
Formerly  called  Noticiero. 

Division  of  Special  Publications: 

Nations: 

Panama.  $0.10. 

Juridical  Division: 

Status  of  the  Pan  American  Treaties  and  Conventions, 
with  text  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.  Revised  to  January  1,  1947. 

Codification  of  International  Law  in  the  Americas, 
with  text  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
Law  and  Treaty  Series  No.  20. 

Opinion  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  on 
the  Project  Submitted  by  the  Delegation  of  Guatemaln 
to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  Mexico  1945,  entitled  Defense  and 
Preservation  of  Democrary  in  America  against  the 
Possible  Establishment  of  Anti-democratic  Regimes 
in  the  Continent.  Transmitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics,  through  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  for  consideration  at  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States.  Text  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese. 

Latin  American  Treaty  Developments,  1944  (Law  and 
Treaty  Scries  No.  21). 

Music  Division: 

£/  Estado  Presente  de  la  Musica  en  Mexico.  The 
Present  State  of  Music  in  Mexico,  by  Otto  Mayer- 
Serra.  Music  Scries  No.  14.  $0.50. 

Travel  Division: 

La  Carretera  Panamericana.  Revised.  Spanish 
edition.  Mimeographed. 
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